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else, accurately. 


finish the 1950 Census of the te | 


This project, under which each country will conduct 
its own census but using common basic standards, came 
into being just because of our lack of real information 
and the difficulty of trying to compare data that are 


incomparable. And while a special committee set up 
by the Inter-American Statistical Institute works for 
uniformity in census questions and tabulations, U. S. 
Government agencies are cooperating with the statistical 
services of other countries in a high-powered training 
and testing program to make sure this count means some- 
thing. UN’s Food and Agriculture Organization is help- 
ing to set the standards for the survey of agriculture, 
to fit in with the world-wide agricultural census it is 
sponsoring. 

Here are a few examples of how little we know about 
ourselves: Ecuador has never managed to take a national 
census. The area was included in a roll call of Colom- 
bia in 1825, and a partial count was made in 1864. For 
three years in a row, from 1869 through 1871, executive 
decrees ordered immediate censuses, but somehow they 
never came off. The same occurred in 1906, except for 
the survey of Quito, the capital, and in 1929 and 1936, 
Seeing the impossibility of conducting a population 
census, the government tried to count at least the cattle 
in 1938, but insufficient funds cut off even this project. 
A census of the capital was carried out in 1947, sponsored 
by local civic groups with government approval. 

Haiti has never had a real census either—only approxi- 
mate estimates. In 1941 her vital statistics showed the 
impossibly low death rate of 3.1 per 1,000 (estimated 
population ) . had a census of sorts in 1886, 
to determine the size of the legislature. But the authori- 
ties refused to accept the figures. That count gave the 
total population at 231,000. The official estimate in 
1861 had been 1,300,000; and not even the enormous 
losses in the war against Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay 
(1865-70) could explain the difference. Partial or at- 
tempted censuses followed at various times. The last try 
was in 1936, when a revolution interrupted the tally. 

The only Bolivian census ever published in full was 


Paraguay 


Do you KNOW how many people live in Ecuador or Haiti? How much of Paraguay’s 
is rural? What percentage of Costa Rica’s food is grown in family gardens? How birth rates | 
compare in Bolivia and the United States? No? Well. don’t be ashamed; neither does anyone 2 
But we will know a lot more about such things after the American nations _ 
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George C. Compton 


transportation communication made it 
No attempt was made to count the uncivilized jungle 
tribes. They were put down at a guess as 91,000. Sub- | 
sequent estimates of Bolivian population have only been 


fairly fixed geometric rate of increase. Birth and death a 
rates have been way off in Bolivia too, drawing almost — * 
exclusively on incomplete records of baptisms and burial — 
permits. Progressive little Uruguay has not had eh 
national population census since 1908. . 
More data are available on some of the other countries, 
and in many of them specialized statistical agencies have 
been built up in recent years. Chile has had pretty — 
regular censuses ever since 1854, and Estadistica Chilena 
keeps up with vital statistics and current figures. The _ 
preparatory work by Brazil’s Institute of Geography and _ 
Statistics made the 1940 count the best in Brazil’s history. — 
The Incas had a remarkable system for keeping track 
of the number and nature of their population, counting 
by knots on brightly colored quipu cords, but it was hard 
to estimate the number of modern Peru’s inhabitants 
down to 1940. Training of enumerators and limiting of 
questions to a few basic ones in rural areas made the ~ 
Peruvian census of that year a good one, but they = 
had to depend on missionaries, traders, or soldiers for 
population estimates in the Amazonian jungle areas. - 
Mexico’s 1930 census was carefully planned and 
thoroughly discussed at a national statistical collbeliibe 
before ‘the count was taken. The extensive 1940 survey =| 
in Mexico included censuses of population, agriculture, 
land, buildings, industry, business, and transportation. = 
Colombia-had her best census in 1938. Argentina’s 1947 _ 
survey of population, housing, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, and industry is still being compiled. 
Canada, which is joining the OAS members in plans for _ 
the Census of the Americas, has had regular tallies every _ 
ten years since 1851. ca, 
The census has a particularly exalted place in the s 
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United States, which leads the participating countries — 
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in statistical techniques and experience. There the count 
is required not just by law or decree, but by the Con- 
stitution itself. Article I, Section 2, providing for 
the apportionment of Representatives in the Congress, 
orders that “The actual enumeration shall be made within 
three years after the first meeting of the Congress of 
the United States, and within every subsequent term of 
ten years... .” The first, in 1790, was conducted by 
U.S. marshals. In 1880, a trained force of enumerators 
replaced the marshals, and electrical tabulation made its 
appearance ten years later. The full-time Census Bureau 
dates from 1902. Coverage of subjects has grown more 
and more extensive until the Bureau’s records now fill 
‘some nine million pages and a full mile cf shelves. 

The lack of a recent census in many countries not 
only produces a blind spot in the vision of educators 
and experts on social security, housing, health services, 
or food production; it also makes the next census more 
difficult. First, because of the lack of practical census- 
taking experience. Second, because of the people’s 
unfamiliarity with the idea of a census and the result- 
ing reluctance or even hostility toward the curious 
enumerator. 


La Paz had a municipal census in 1942, but for Bolivia as a whole, 
this will be first in 50 years 

In the United States, householders’ natural reluctance 
to reveal income or job information is almost always 
overcome by emphasizing the completely confidential 
nature of the inquiry. Answers to census questions can- 
not be used for taxation, police investigation, or any 
purpose other than preparation of the impersonal 
statistical tables. A U.S. law requires you to answer in 
the official census, but legal action has seldom been 
necessary to pry information from tight-lipped refusers. 

3ut what about the other big reason for this drive— 
incomparability of data? Unless you agree on defini- 
tions, twenty census directors may mean twenty different 
things by “rural,” “urban,” “white,” “mestizo,” “literate,” 
or even “married.” So you may catch yourself talking 
about different things going by the same name in dif- 


Havana will learn more about her Oriental population in 1950 


ferent countries. Or suppose you want to compare the 
proportion of children in the population in several 
countries. One prints the number in age groups one 
through five, six through ten, etc. A second gives those 
under five, five through nine, and so on. A third cites 
ten-year groups beginning with those “under ten.” A 
fourth starts with “under five,” then gives ten-year groups 
of five through fourteen, etc. How can you match them | 
up? You cant. i 

That’s a problem in tabulation and presentation of — 
data. Another case involves variations both in defini- 
tion and in tabulation. The 1930 census of Panama listed 
only 26.617 men and 25,528 women as married, with 
7.286 widows and a few widowers and divorced or separ- 
ated people, while over 97,000 men and an equal number 
of women were classed as single. Some 8,000 Indians 
were included in the table, unclassified as to marital 
status. But minors amounted to 200,474 or 42.89 per 
cent of the population. If you try to get an idea of the 
fertility of married women on the basis of the table, 
you wind up with an unbelievable average. 

The 1940 Panama tally cleared up the mystery by in- 
troducing the classification of union consensual (common 
law marriage). The earlier census had classed all who 
were not officially married as single. Then there were 
other improvements in the 1940 tables that made com- 
parison with the earlier figures difficult. This time fif- 
teen was the bottom age for marital status data, and 
percentages were figured without the children. More- 
over, the figures were for the population under civil 
control of the government, disregarding the Indians liv- 
ing under tribal regimes. For the whole republic, 50 
per cent of the men and 42.1 per cent of the women 
were listed as single; 26.8 per cent of the men and 29.2 
per cent of the women as living in common law mar- 
riage; and 20.8 per cent of the men and 21.3 per cent 
of the women as legally married, 
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Racial classification is a ticklish enact ia one 
where it is difficult to agree on universally acceptable 
standards. Up to 1940, Panama distinguished between 
“white,” “black,” “yellow,” “mestizo,” “mulatto,” and 
“Indian.” In that year the “mulatto” classification was 
dropped as representing a vague and often highly sub- 
jective distinction. But Panama did not go so far as 
Puerto Rico, which in 1935 settled for just “white” and 
“colored.” To the census officials, this simplification did 
not seem to fit the reality of the Panama situation or to 
be a suitable guide to immigration policy. Nor did they 
adopt the method Mexico had devised, abandoning the 
“racial” concept in favor of a classification based on a 
combination of cultural factors, such as language, use of 
shoes, customary diet—whether of wheat bread or corn 
tortillas—and sleeping habits—on the ground, in a ham- 
mock, bed, or what not. But when Panama dropped the 
“mulatto” group, the “mestizo” mass was extended to 
include more than the original colonial definition of the 
term as the product of white and Indian. The division 
into civil and tribal population established the real dif- 
ference, much more important than the Indian ancestry 
of a villager. 

There has been a considerable tendency everywhere to 


Covering mountainous areas in Bolivia will mean long trips fo 
rural enumerators. Below: Dr. A. J. Jaffe leads Census Bureau 
class in population statistics for Latin American trainees 


drop “racial” of the 
inaccuracy of the concept of race and the presumption — 
of discrimination in asking the question. But outright 
abandonment of the groupings may keep valuable in- 
formation about the make-up and needs of the popula- — 
tion from being known. For example, in the U.S. territory 
of Hawaii, the old classification as “Japanese,” “Chi- 
nese,” “F ilipino,” “Portuguese,” “Hawaiian,” “Part- 
Hawaiian,” “Other Caucasian,” etc. was obviously ar- ; ‘ 
bitrary and somewhat misleading. But it did reveal many vee 9 
facts about the social and economic progress of the 
various groups that were introduced into the islands as 
contract laborers that cannot be found in the new-style _ 
tables of the 1940 census. 

Specialists had been calling for census uniformity for — 
many years. Back in 1897, the International Statistical — 
Institute issued a call for a world census at its St. Peters- — 
burg meeting. The Pan American Scientific Congress in — 
Santiago, Chile, in 1908 demanded uniform census | 
questions. But it was Dr. Alberto Arca Parré of Peru — 
who in 1943 really got the ball rolling for the Census _ 
of the Americas. As Peruvian National Director of _ 
Statistics and chairman of an IASI committee on popula- 
tion figures, he wrote to the statistical directors of all — 
the countries proposing the hemisphere-wide survey. The 
First Inter-American Demographic Congress, meeting in 
Mexico City the same year, supported the idea and asked 
the Inter-American Statistical Institute in Washington, 
D. C. to take the lead in planning the joint enterprise. 

The Institute, founded in 1940, is made up of he 
individual members—professional statisticians—and in- 
stitutional ones—the Western Hemisphere 
and private organizations. It gets its funds from quotas - 4 
assigned to the member governments, individual dues, 
and sponsoring business firms. Under an agreement with | 
the OAS Council, the Institute will become a specialized — 


OAS agency in July, 1950, with offices in the _ | d 


American Union. The Governments’ share of its funds 
will then come out of the regular OAS quotas. 

IASI named a special committee on the 1950 census, 
with most of the hemisphere’s census directors on it, 
and proceeded to survey existing census data, census “sd 
of the various countries, needs for mechanical equipment, 
and other problems of the project. The full committee — 
met in Washington in September 1947, and again in 
Rio de Janeiro last February, to draw up minimum > 
standards on topics to be included and tabulation methods. | 
It will have a third session in Bogota, Colombia, next 
November, just before the Second Inter-American Statis- 
tical Congress convenes there. 

As worked out at the first two sessions, the minimum 
program for population data covers total population, sex, __ 
age, marital status, place of birth, citizenship, language 
education including literacy, fertility, economic character- 
istics, urban and rural population, and number and rs: ek 
lation of household members. Additional optional items — 
recommended are information on the dwelling place if 
there is no separate housing census, cultural character- 
istics, dependence on types of economic activity other 
than agriculture, and income from wages and salaries. 
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mittee and the UN want the population of such places 
added up. Since a universal definition of “urban” and 
“rural” has not yet been adopted, each country should 
explain where it is drawing the line. 

Recognition is given to the Mexican-Guatemalan pro- 
gram for checking on footwear and use of the national 
language in addition to the mother tongue among groups 
living out of contact with the rest of the people. 

Housing questions should identify the type of dwell- 


Do you go barefoot, wear 
huaraches (below), or 
shoes? Mexican census 


takers will ask. 


Not everyone counts in “total population”: foreign 
diplomats and military personnel are out; but the 
country’s forces abroad are included. Special mention 
must be made of any inaccessible groups known to exist 
but uncountable 

For marital status, the list should show single, married, 
widowed, and divorced. Division of the married group 
into common law and officially wed, or listing of de facto 
separations apart from legal partings, is optional. The 
minimum age set by law or custom should be used, but 
tabulation should show the figures for standard age 
groups in all countries. 

On language, the countries are free to ask for mother 
tongue (language spoken in the home during early child- 
hood), or language currently spoken, with recording of 
additional languages optional. Literacy is defined as the 
ability to read and write a simple message (not just your 
mame) in any language. The census takers should also 
ask what school grade each person completed, may in- 


Fertility is to be calculated on the basis of population 
information, with a special question as to number of 
children born alive left optional. 

Economic characteristics covers occupation (trade, 
profession, or type of work), industry in which employed, 
and industrial status or class of worker. Both the 1950 
Committee and the UN have given detailed definitions of 

job classification. 
er Do you live in a “. . . place or agglomeration of popu- 
lation, which is identified by quantitative, socio-eco- 
nomic, and other objective criteria. . . .”? Luckily, you. 


= won't have to decide that one yourself. Both the Com- 


ing unit, the number of rooms, occupancy status, and 
presence of running water. More details are called for 
if a full housing census is taken. It should cover such 
things as the material used in walls, roof, and floors, 
number of residents and sleeping rooms, toilet facili- 
ties, and optional questions on the kitchen, rent, and 
value of property. 

Facts on agriculture are especially important to the 
American nations. The countries that take an agricultural 
census will coordinate their effort with the world survey 
FAO is sponsoring. The basic items on agriculture in- 
clude size of farm, tenure, land and labor use, imple- 
ments and mechanical power, number and kinds of live- 
stock, volume of major products, and home processing 
of food. Farms producing wholly for home consumption 
should be counted. Data on farm population should be 
presented along with the agricultural information. 

On the basis of its own experiment, the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences recommended combin- 
ing population and agriculture in one household census 
schedule. Working with the Costa Rican Government, 
the Institute staged a trial census of the area around its 
Turrialba headquarters. Basic agricultural production 
questions for small plots were listed right under the 
population spaces, with a separate agriculture query for 
larger farms printed on the back of the questionnaire. 
It found this system helpful in keeping track of the 
small family plots that account for a large share of total 
food production in many parts of Latin America. School 
teachers, including some extras from nearby districts, 
and students were given special training as enumerators. 
Local meetings to explain the purpose of the census to 
the people, posters, a loudspeaker truck contributed by a 
drug company, and other publicity won widespread 
cooperation. Only one family head out of 2,500 refused 


to answer. Many had information ready in advance or, 
if planning to be absent on census day, left written ac- 
counts of their crops and families. 

The Rio ‘de Janeiro committee session also’ outlined 
basic questions for those countries planning an indus- 
trial or business census. Basic standards were likewise 
set up for the tabulation of population data. They called 
for grouping the people in sex and age tables as under 
one year, one to four, and so on by five-year groups 
through 84, with a final group of 85 and over. Age 
groups were also indicated for the marital status, 
nationality, and literacy reports. Other tabulation ques- 
tions and problems of the economic censuses will be 
studied at the Committee’s third session in Bogota. 

On the training front, work toward the 1950 Census 
22) Dona | 
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PORTIA 


“HEAVENS, THE CAKE’S BURNING!” Dr. Sofia de Demicheli 
sniffed the air suspiciously, then dashed abruptly out of 
the living room in the direction of the kitchen. Thus 
deserted, the young journalist who had come to inter- 
view Uruguay’s number one feminist reflected unhappily 
that women should not try to mix housekeeping with 
careers. After all, he had a deadline to meet with a story 
on the doctora’s forthcoming trip to Europe, and he had 
yet to discover what professional or welfare motives, if 
any, lay behind the journey. 

The reporter’s petulance vanished miraculously when 
a few moments later sefiora the housewife reappeared and 
graciously offered him a piece of tasty and only slightly 
burned cake. 

Lawyer-legislator Demicheli usually has better luck in 
the kitchen. And her culinary skill is not restricted to 
cakes. It is a moot point among Montevideo politicos 
as to which are more praiseworthy—her political achieve- 
ments or her turkey dinners. Meanwhile, that gentle, 
domestic lady goes calmly about her baking and legal 
work unmindful that her dedication to the home does 
not exactly jibe with many people’s concept of how a 
career woman should conduct herself. 

Of medium height, matronly, and pleasant, Doctora 
Sofia, as she is affectionately called, is the mother of two 
children. She could hardly be assigned to the best- 
dressed ait aa she pays small heed to fashion, pre- 
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ferring comfort to ej ~. fantastic energy shows up 
in her rapid locomotion: she always walks in quick, short 
steps, as if she were fifteen minutes late for an appoint- 
ment. But her snappy black eyes are her most distinguish- 
ing feature. The sparks that fairly leap from them dur- 
ing angry political debate fade to a warm, sympathetic 
glow when she is advising the unfortunates she champions. 
Despite the turbulent career that made her a seasoned 
legislator and a shrewd lawyer, she has managed to 
retain all her feminine charm. 


Doctora Sofia’s struggle for women’s rights has been 
an uphill battle. It took years of tooth-and-nail fighting, 
but she has probably contributed more than any other 
single person to the freedoms enjoyed by Uruguayan 
women. As Uruguayan delegate to the Seventh Inter- 
American Conference at Montevideo in 1933, she was 


| Das: ternational treaty: one dealing with women’s civil and 


Legislative P Montevideo, where Dr. Demicheli 
served as Hemisphere’s first elected woman senator 


‘ 
political equality before the law. In the 1942 campaign, 
she became the first elected woman senator in the 
Western Hemisphere. She bowed out of politics four 
years later, content with having achieved her primary 
ambition—the adoption of her women’s civil rights proj- 
ect. She has also served as Uruguayan delegate to the 
Inter-American Commission of Women in Washington. 

Unlike earlier feminists, Dr. Demicheli has insisted on 
more than political suffrage. Her one-woman campaign 
went much further afield: it called for equality of earn- 
ing power with men in the factories and in the fields; 


oe equality of property rights in marriage; in short, equality 
with men in every type of activity and stage of life. 

-——-s But Dr. Demicheli is not only the patron of the 
feminine contingent of America. Her interest extends to 
. children as well. She was co-author of the Uruguayan 


_ Child Code, containing advanced legislation for the pro- 
tection of minors. As a member of the Child Council, a 


the first woman Minister Plenipotentiary to sign an in- 


Montevideo from the air, showing Plaza Independencia, 
hub of city’s political and social life - 


years of intensive work to child problems. She was also 
one of the most active members of the Revising Com- 
mittee of the Uruguayan Child Code, which many wel- 
fare specialists abroad point to as “an example to all 
America.” Some have declared it the finest piece of 
legislation of its kind in the world. Certain aspects of it 
have already been incorporated into Argentine and 
Venezuelan laws. 

Sofia Alvarez Vignoli was eighteen years old when she 
began writing on “Woman Before the Law.” It was not 
unusual for newspapers of conflicting political views to ; 
feature her articles prominently in their editorial pages. | 
Since then, she has published several books, all on her 
favorite subjects: The Rights of the Child (1942); | 
Economic Housing and the Vegetable Garden, unani- d 
mously endorsed by the First Pan American Housing ii 
Congress in Buenos Aires in 1939; and Women’s Civil 
Rights. This last book is testimony to her unceasing 
struggle in favor of the Senate bill she introduced 
1943 that finally granted Uruguayan women legal status 
on a par with men. Before the controversial measure 
passed, it required the approval of the General As- 
sembly—that is, the two houses of Congress sitting in 
joint session as the supreme legislative organ to decide 
fundamental issues when conflict arises between them. 

On April 18, 1925, Sofia married Alberto Demicheli, 
prominent Uruguayan attorney and one-time Minister 
of Interior. “My children are legion,” Dr. Demicheli told 
me. “Mayela (eighteen) and Julio Alberto (twelve) are 
multiplied by many thousands spiritually.” 

Dr. Alberto Demicheli was Interior Minister at the _ 
beginning of the Terra regime in the early thirties. In 
those stormy days of dictatorship, one of Terra’s sup- 
porters shot and wounded him slightly during a heated 
session of Congress. Since breaking with the dictator- 
ship, he has consistently refused to hold office, although 
his party often turns to him for counsel. In recent years, 
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Dr. Alberto has represented various international firms, 
and has accumulated a not fabulous but rather comfort- 
able fortune. A short time ago, he won an important 
case against the government brought by former army 
officers who suffered obligatory retirement under Terra. 


Aversion to publicity is typical of this distinguished 
pair of lawyers. Neither is addicted to social life and 
both avoid public appearances whenever possible. They 
prefer a quiet home life, usually spending their week ends 
at a small house they own at La Paloma, east-coast beach 
resort about 200 miles from Montevideo. 

Despite the rigors of her own law practice and house- 
keeping duties, Doctora Sofia finds time to buy all her 
husband’s wearing apparel, from ties and socks to suits 


e. and shoes. “She has much better taste than I,” Dr. Al- 
bY berto maintains, “and she never forgets durability and 
comfort.” 


Doctora Sofia’s law office differs radically from her 
husband’s quiet, conservative quarters, which are usually 
filled with wealthy businessmen clients. Hers is a rare 
combination of law practice and motherly counsel to all 
sorts of women who stream through her office for advice. 
Some are factory girls disappointed in love, more than 
one of whom Doctora Sofia has talked out of suicide. 


Dr. Demicheli’s career has never interfered 
with her home life 


Occasionally an unwed mother comes to her, only to 
learn that in Uruguay this is no legal problem: she has 
the same standing before the law as a married woman 
and her child is protected by law on a basis of absolute 
equality with other children. Housewives come to her 
with their marital difficulties, some wanting divorce, 
others trying to save their marriages from going on the 
rocks. 

Invariably, this Uruguayan Portia finds a solution. To 
her, the woman of the streets deserves as much —_ 


ance as the society dowager, although the socialite re- 
ceives a bill for services. Dr. Demicheli’s thoroughly 
human qualities make it easy for women to confide in 
her. Her home is filled with tokens of gratitude from 
those she has helped. 

Sheer chance led Sofia Demicheli to a law career and 
plunged her into politics. Not by accident, however, did 
she come by her outstanding ability. Much of it she 
inherited from her mother, one of the most remarkable 
women of her time in Uruguay. 

Dona Adelina Vignoli de Alvarez is still remembered 
by many old-timers for her courage when, by sulky or 
horseback, she served the Blanco Party during the civil 
wars. Her home was frequently but unsuccessfully 
searched for arms, which Dona Adelina had carefully 
concealed beneath a second false flooring. A woman of 
singular talent and culture, she spoke several languages 
fluently and was remarkably well informed on the inter- 
national literary world of her time. 

Widowed at twenty-three, Dona Adelina was forced to 
earn her own living. Upon marrying, she had abandoned 
an early desire to study medicine. Now, after three 
months of intensive study, she passed her teacher’s ex- 
amination and was assigned to a country school. A wash- 
woman’s daughter had also passed the exam, but her 
marks were lower than Adelina’s. Tearfully, timidly, the 
girl begged Dona Adelina to withdraw. Doia Adelina 
consented, and gave her coveted appointment to the girl. 
But Sofia’s mother was later at least partly rewarded for 
her generous gesture. She went to Argentina, where she 
met the famed Argentine educator Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento and became a normal-school teacher. 

Meanwhile, Dona Adelina cherished the hope that her 
daughter would take up medicine. Eventually, the mother 
remarried and returned to Uruguay. Her husband was 
opposed to the idea of “Chiquita” going to the university. 
But there was a greater obstacle: Chiquita’s horror at 
the sight of blood and an aversion to illnesses that 
amounted almost to an allergy. When people talked about 
their operations, she would feel a sharp pain in her right 
side. Fortunately, later in life she conquered the idio- 
syncrasy to the point where she could cope with her 
children’s minor ailments. 

Following her mother’s militant activities in political 
ranks, it would have been quite natural, according to 
Uruguayan custom, for the daughter to turn Blanco too. 
But up to several years after her marriage, Sofia never 
expressed a political preference. One day early in 1942, 
presidential candidate and a Colorado Party leader Dr. 
Eduardo Blanco Acevedo visited her husband to ask him 
to accept nomination for a seat in the Senate. Dr. Alberto 
declined, even refused to think it over. Dr. Blanco 
Acevedo then turned to Mrs. Demicheli. “Doctora Sofia, 
will you run in your husband’s place?” Sofia recognized 
an opportunity when she saw one. She accepted—on a 
Colorado ticket. 

Dr. Demicheli says that her election was more than 
a personal triumph; it was an international triumph for 
Uruguay since it added another progressive first to her 
_ country’s long list of social and legislative advancements. 
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Dona Sofia wit! n Julio Alberto 


She arrived in the Senate at a time when political rancors 
were still rampant and the galleries clamored for heated 
debate. Her presence injected a certain calm into an 
otherwise electric atmosphere. But she also introduced 
a few tears. 

Once she was serving on an investigating committee 
probing the conduct of an accused official. As the in- 
forming member, it fell to Dr. Demicheli to declare the 
man innocent. The gallery, expecting a first-degree 
scandal, was bitterly disappointed. Her verdict brought 
a storm of recriminations. She sustained that the charges 
brought against the man were also sanctions against his 
wife and children, who had nothing to do with his 
political activity. Her political enemies thereupon 
charged her with having been a complacent witness to 
“persecutions” and “tortures” during her husband’s 
tenure as Interior Minister. Oratorical violence reached 
such a pitch that Senator Demicheli withdrew from the 
floor. In the hall she burst into frenzied weeping, sob- 
bing that she had made a mistake in accepting the 
senatorship. But her friends soon calmed her and gave 
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her new courage. Sofia pulled out her lipstick, hastily 
applied her make-up, and re-entered the Senate to silence 
and shame her assailants with one of the best speeches 
of her career. 

That afternoon was one of her bitterest senatorial ex- 
periences, but not her last. She had struggles of a minor 
sort every day of her term, particularly in committee 
when she was pushing her civil-rights bill. In twenty- 
three years similar projects presented by others had 
failed to pass. And the men who were her opponents 
liked things as they were. But Sofia won her share of 
the victories. 

Laws passed under Dr. Demicheli’s sponsorship, all 
painstakingly documented, deal with hospitalization of 
mothers, creation of a permanent child-welfare fund, in- 
clusion of women on wage boards, equal wages for men 
and women, among others. Some that were pending 
further study by committees when she left the Senate 
are: a bill calling for a state subsidy for mothers dur- 
ing the breast-feeding period, pensions for widows, and 
a measure making it a felony for a man to desert a 
woman during pregnancy. Besides making this a crime, 
the state would immediately undertake support of the 
expectant mother uniil the man could be made to. 

Dr. Demicheli’s brilliant speeches in favor of these 
measures earned her a reputation as a top-flight orator. 
Her words tumble out in a torrent, the vehicle for care- 
fully weighed ideas. Her opinions are positive, never 
colorless. She made one of her best speeches before 
she entered politics—at the Seventh Inter-American Con- 
ference in Montevideo. As Uruguayan delegate she said: 

This is a historic session. We are about to pass 
sentence on the future of millions of women. Seventeen 
American nations deny women the right to hold public 
office; thirteen deny them equal rights in the professions; 
in twelve countries women cannot enter into a contract 
on an equal basis with men... . 

“The antifeminists justify this exclusion by claiming 
that they thereby defend femininity in woman, shielding 
her from the crude battle of life. I would gladly accept 
this gallant preoccupation on the part of man if it were 
not for the thousands of women workers who leave their 
lungs in factories, shops, and laundries—who, after 
working eight consecutive hours, return to their hovels 
to wash, iron, cook, and care for their children. In 
American law woman has equality with man only under 
the penal codes, that is to say, in the pain, the miseries, 
the shame, the responsibilities. . . . 

“Women ask only what they are legitimately entitled 
to. They want no half measures. They should either 
be absolved of all responsibilities in life or be granted 
full rights. 
America.” 

Dr. Demicheli and her husband left recently for a three- 
month trip through Europe, realizing a desire of long 
standing on the part of both. It is still uncertain whether 
she will return to her law practice or politics. But of 


These are the aspirations of the women of 


one thing Doctora Sofia is sure. Uruguayan women will 


support her overwhelmingly if she decides to run again. 
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“Carrying Water”— 
Rail Conde, Mexico 
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THE PICTURE is in both the eye and mind of the photo- 
grapher, as well as in the stone or wood or flesh on which 
he trains his lens. To demonstrate how Latin American 
photographers are picturing their lands and people, the 
Pan American Union invited photographic clubs and 
individual cameramen to join in an international exhibi- 
tion of Latin American photography early this year. 
Eighteen photographers from Bolivia, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela contri- 
buted prints. Mexico and Peru submitted the largest 
collections. Persisting shortages of supplies and trans- 
portation difficulties limited the scope of the show. But 
the three pictures reproduced here give an idea of 
photographic art in three of the countries. 

After the showing at the Union in January and Febru- 
ary, the collection started on a tour of the United States. 
First stops were the Philatelic Museum in Philadelphia 
and the Museum of Northern Arizona in Flagstaff. 


“Ostrich Dance,” Bolivia, 
by Alfredo Linares 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO folklore ‘naiial ea to be a 
scientific discipline. But I was not guided by any such 
4 interest when I first approached the rich treasure of 
Venezuelan popular traditions. Only later did I think 
@ making a research project out of what had been a 
experience. 


a For personal reasons, I set out in pursuit of our na- 
tional popular culture. I approached my people like a 
neophyte going to his initiation. I hoped to find intel- 
lectual stimulation, faith, and aesthetic purpose for my 
literary work in this elemental humanity, still ruled by 
the great forces of sowing and harvest, rain and drought, 
the course of the sun and the phases of the moon, still 
close to the world of magic and religiousness, still of one 
piece with ancient symbols. I can say now that in ten 
years devoted to our folklore I have never felt myself 


_ Juan Liscano 


Abandoning my law nlien at rey Central University 
of Venezuela in the spring of 1938, I was determined to 
flee the city and seek asylum in some remote spot where 
I could get acquainted with the men of the land and 
with the landscape. I selected a little colony of German 
descent in the mountains of Aragua state, known as 
Colonia Tovar. They had told me it was a quiet, pictur- 
esque little place, and I was thinking of writing a book 
on the history of Venezuela. I had my notes with me. 

To reach Colonia Tovar, we had to cross a mountain 
range on horseback—twelve hours of riding among 
clouds and mountain peaks. After a little, my guide, a 
local fellow who drove mule teams between Caracas and 
the Colony, began to tell me those tales that fill the 
trails of Venezuela with fables. They were stories of 
ghosts and phantoms, of enchanted lagoons and haunted 
houses. 
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} that unforgettable age 


the project altogether and taking up poetry—perhaps 


His name was Flores. From his lips I heard for the 
first time that poetic form deep-rooted in American 
tradition—the décima (ten lines to the stanza). It was 
while we were having breakfast at a little camp along 
the way. The verses were roguishly and skillfully aimed 
at some woman whose frank and crystalline laughter 
burst from the kitchen. They seemed so lovely that I 
asked him to sing it again. He explained that I had only 
heard the first verse of a décima: now he would sing it 
straight through. Then I made a gesture that was to be- 
come habitual with me—grabbed a pencil and began to 
copy down the words. That first verse of that first décima 
I was hearing directly from the lips of the people went 


like this: 


cuando es un sueno la vida 
de amor, ilusién y gloria, 


guarda, fiel, el alma mia: 
el corazon lo tenia 
rebosado de ventura Jig 
y te acuerdas con qué ternura nega’ 


me quisiste, prenda mia. 


Made up for the Feast of St. Peter Claver at Guatire 
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when life is a sweet mirage, 


a dream of love, dear greeting, 
Pe and glory—that’s how my beating 


and faithful heart recalls thee; 

fusing my heart was bursting for thee — 
with boldness and desire 
a & and with what tender fire 

; didst thou, my sweet, love me. 


lore, on the agile feet of the dancing muse. 

But the one who really initiated me into these things 
was Domingo Alvarez, the “fool” of Colonia Tovar, a 
humble peon from a nearby estate who lived on the 
pennies or crusts of bread they flung him for doing 
little odd jobs. Domingo Alvarez was the laughingstock 
of the town. He got mixed up on names, places, and 
dates. There was something wrong in his head. But that 
sweet and misguided soul took delight in verses and knew 
the names of all the flowers and trees. 

Domingo was in charge of cleaning the cabin that I 
rented for the modest sum of five bolivares a month. He 
took his pay in kindness instead of money, and his fre- 
quent visits brightened the months of my stay in the 
Colony. For hours at a time he would squat on the 
floor, reciting verses he had learned at religious vigils 
or telling me ghost stories in a confidential tone. He 
spat vigorously around the room, rubbing it away with 
his sandals. His speech was confused and tangled up. 

The verses and sayings Domingo recited always came 
out incomplete, crippled, if not mixed up with others. 
Thanks to him and the hours I spent listening to him 
and taking notes on what he said, I kept putting off 
my book on Venezuelan history. I ended by abandoning 
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because of a subconscious desire for a change. When 
I returned to Caracas three months later, | was carrying 
a book of poems, a notebook full of popular verses, and 
an interest in questions of popular traditional culture 
that was never to leave me. The “fool” Domingo » 
Alvarez had taught me love for my people. I still have 
his fragmentary verses—décimas, corridos, coplas—and 
a drawing I made of him. With his sharp, long-suffer- 
ing face and his beard, he looked like a primitive image 
of Christ. When I feel most discouraged, his picture 
appears to me as a profound invitation to follow along 
with my people. Domingo Alvarez’ poverty was as bound- 
less as his kindness. His was the kingdom of the just. 


Since I wanted to witness the drum dances with which 
the Negroes celebrate St. John’s Day, I made a trip to 
the Tuy Valley in June of that same year. The people 
of the village of Ocumare del Tuy, where I spent the 
night, were very sparing with information about these 
dances, which they treated as a great secret. Prejudice 
seemed to have doomed my project. 

“fter lunch, considerably let down, I went for a walk 
in the main plaza of the town. A tall, thin, neatly dressed 
old Negro was sitting on one of the benches. I sat down 
beside him and, after a little while, opened a conversa- 
tion. We talked about trivial things, until | managed to 
work around to the subject of the Fiesta of St. John, 
due to take place the next day. This led right into the 
matter of the drum dances. The Negro looked at me in 
surprise. I was able to win his trust, and finally he 
poured out all the information I wanted. He concluded, 
confidentially, “Now Ill tell you something—I haven't 
danced to the drums for twenty years.” 


“Why?” I asked. “Don’t you like it?” 
“Sure, I like it, but let me tell you: once I nearly 
killed a man on account of the St. John’s eve carousing. 


Hard liquor and the drums are dangerous.” Nevertheless, 
he offered to take me to the dances that night. “But 
that’s all,” he warned, “I'll take you and leave you; of 
course I'll ask them to treat you well.” 


That night he presented me to Sabina, a drum singer 
and unquestioned authority in such matters by reason 
of her age and vast knowledge. It happened that Sabina 
was acting as captain of the fiesta. Before leaving my 
guide wanted to show off his skill. He beat one of the 
drums very well, and was roundly applauded. Then he 
passed the sticks to someone else and whispered in my 
ear, with satisfaction: “Nowadays the young men don't 


aH know how to play the drums. Sabina and | really know 
how.” 

ns I passed that night among dancers, singers, and drum- 
att mers, with many long drinks, making the rounds of the 


neighboring districts. As they danced it there, drummers 
and onlookers formed a circle. One couple after another 
went through their steps inside the circle, never more 
than one couple at a time. The rotation went like this: 
a man would jump in and pull out the male dancer, 
taking his place with the woman; then another woman 
would enter the circle and push out the retiring one. 
With varying rhythms and steps, the couples kept on 
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spelling each other for hours and hours while the two 
drums and maracas pounded on and the crowd made a 
chorus for a solo singer. Sabina frequently took over as 
soloist. She was a master of singing to the drum. With 
the maracas in her hand, she launched her couplets one 
after another, shrewdly referring to someone present, to 
more general subjects, or hailing St. John. 

The next morning, June 24, these ceremonies ended 
and all the people ran to the river to take the collective 
St. John’s Day morning bath. This ritual was common 
in Spain, and the Negroes of Venezuela have made it 
their own. Popular legend has it that on this morning 
the Dove of the Holy Ghost flies swiftly by and, as it 
passes over the bathers, cleanses them of all guilt. It is 
thus a bath of purification. With this rite over, the 
drums begin to sound again, and the dance is more 
intense and vigorous than ever, for now it is no longer 
the dance of the eve, but the dance of St. John itself. 
The fiesta used to begin on the twenty-third and some- 
times went on until the end of the month. Now it is 
celebrated on June 23, 24, and 25, resuming on June 
28 and 29 for St. Peter’s Day. 

All that day I followed the revelry of St. John, and 
night found me mixed in with the Negroes, completely 
given over to the magic of the drums. On the night of 
the twenty-fourth, the beating of the drums and the 
dancing reach their peak. The participants were already 
drunk with the dull rhythm and the abundance of 
drinks. I myself felt bewitched and strangely aroused 
by the beat of the instruments and the draughts of bitter 
rum. In this tense state, | must have said something | 
shouldn’t or annoyed someone, for suddenly I felt a 
void around me. When I realized what was going on, J 
saw that everyone was watching a Negro who had taken 
over the singing and was hurling a verse at me, stopping 
after the first two lines, obviously meaning that I should 
take it up and answer if I could. Two or three times he 
repeated the lines: 


EQuién es este caballero 
que no me han presentao? . 
Who is this gentleman 
whom I have not met... . 


Just as the Negro was going to conclude the quatrain 
with the final allusion that, to judge from the air of the 
crowd, would be the insulting challenge to a_ fight, 
Sabina’s clarion voice rang out, stealing the improvisa- 
tion from the singer and killing the verse thus: 

Es el Espiritu Santo 
be i que a nuestro seno ha bajao. 
: It is the Holy Ghost 

who has come down to us. 


Thus she cut off the threatened evil and took caer 
her protection, fulfilling the promise made the night be- 
fore to the old Negro who led me to her. I was dressed 
in white, and in that night of drunken, dancing Negroes, 
burning songs and drum rolls, the allusion to the sacred 
dove at least was enough to keep them from picking a 
fight with me again. 

The crowning point of my career as a folklorist came 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Dom Pedro I, first Emperor of Brazil, was flamboyant, 
egotistical, impetuous, contradictory. Much less familiar 
to people in the United States than the second emperor— 
benign, scholarly Pedro Il—the father had few of the 
son’s qualities. But in nine stormy years from 1822 to 


1831, he launched the destinies of half a@ continent along 


fundamentally sound and statesmanlike lines. 

Pedro I was the son of John VI of Portugal, who fled 
to Brazil from Napoleon’s invading armies. When John 
returned to the homeland, leaving his son as regent, 
Pedro declared Brazil’s independence and accepted from 
the people the title of Emperor. 

An autocrat by temperament and upbringing, he was 
nevertheless sentimentally a democrat, attracted to, yet 
irritated by, the new principles of popular government 
that inspired the French and American revolutions. “I'll 
do anything for the people, but nothing in the people’s 
name” was his self-expressed attitude. This inner con- 
tradiction put him time and again into violent conflict 
with the genuine democrats of the land led by José 
Bonifacio. Yet when forced by popular pressure to 
abdicate, Dom Pedro made one of his many inspired 


gestures. He summoned Jose Bonifacio, hitherto jailed 
and exiled, to tutor his five-year-old son, who years later 
would invite republicans to dine at the Imperial Palace. 

Early next year the Macmillan Company, New York, 
will publish under the title “Every Inch a King” the third 
book on Pedro I written by the young Brazilian diplomat 
and historian, Sergio Corréa da Costa. Samuel Putnam 
has done the English translation. Through the courtesy 
of author and publisher, AMERICAS presents a chapter 
from the book—“The Education of a Prince.” 


THE EDUCATION of Portuguese princes was almost wholly 
neglected. It had been thought that all John needed, as 
a second son, was a smattering of Latin and theology 
instilled into him by the friars in whose company he 
had spent his melancholy childhood and colorless adoles- 
cence. Since he was not destined for the throne, why 
trouble to give him broader notions of history, geography, 
or political science? Upon the death of the heir, Prince 
Joseph, to whom all had looked with such great expecta- 
tions, the scepter had fallen into John’s inexperienced 
hands. He had wielded it gropingly and hesitatingly, 
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tormented always by doubts and guided solely by that 
“proverbial craftiness of the peasant” which the 
Portuguese writer Herculano discovered in him. 

He accordingly did not seek for his sons any more 
extensive training than he himself had received. Both 
Dom Pedro, heir to the crown, and Dom Miguel were 
brought up haphazardly, without giving any concern to 
their complacent father and licentious mother. Being of 
an exuberant temperament, both fled their tutors to 
mingle with stable boys and spent their days with the 
street urchins of the vicinity, whose habits and jargon 
they readily picked up. Of a somewhat less expansive 
nature than Dom Pedro, Dom Miguel was closer to his 
mother, who adored and protected him, and he at times 
kept his distance from a brother whose wild exploits 
tired him and whose daring he secretly envied. 

As a result of this intimacy with street urchins, Dom 
Pedro grew up with no respect for the symbols and con- 
ventions of his age. At gala ceremonies, when the young 
nobles, faithful to the laws of etiquette, would bend to 
kiss the back of his hand, he would suddenly give them 
a slap on the chin, barely able to restrain his laughter 
at the stupefied look on their faces. He felt himself to 
be a son of the people rather than of royalty, and all his 
life long he was on cordial and familiar terms with in- 
dividuals of every walk in life. His best friend and 
confidential secretary was a groom of the wardrobe com- 
monly known as Chalaca or the Jester, who later became 
the Councillor Francisco Gomes da Silva. Another of 
his intimates, Joao Carlota, came out of the pantry at 
Sao Cristovao; and upon Dom Pedro’s orders a former 
scavenger, Placido de Abreu, became no less a person- 
age than Treasurer of the Imperial Household. 

The Prince's great-grandfather liked to measure his 
strength in bodily contests with his servants; and sim- 
ilarly Dom Pedro, after he became emperor, once 
grappled with a corpulent state functionary who, while 
in his cups, had maintained that his sovereign could not 
throw him. On another occasion, when Chalaca was in- 
volved in a tavern brawl, the royal heir came running 
up to rescue his companion with blows of his fists. Ex- 
hibiting the same fury that he did in chastising with his 
riding whip the remissness of a public functionary, he 
would hasten to free a slave who was being mistreated by 
his master. Or, hearing a fire alarm nearby, he would 
go on the run in the company of the first citizen he en- 
countered to help put out the flames. On the other hand, 
if he felt that some diplomat, the representative of a 
great power, deserved a haughty and arrogant reply, no 
one could be more overbearing and sharp-tongued than 
Dom Pedro. 

British Ambassador Sir Charles Stuart was in Rio 
negotiating a new trade-and-navigation treaty when he 
learned that Dom Pedro had left to visit Bahia Province. 
The enraged diplomat went after the prince, arriving in 
Bahia a few days later. In a letter to one of his ministers, 
Dom Pedro himself later described his meeting with 
Stuart. “I came to Bahia to talk to Your Majesty and 
to follow up pending matters between our two countries,” 
the Englishman began with some arrogance. 


Dom Pedro’s parents: 
John VI of Portugal 
and Carlota Joaquina 
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“Well,” Dom Pedro interrupted, “as for talking to me, 
you've managed that; as for official affairs, that will be 
impossible, because my Council of State is not here with 
me.” 

The ill-humored reply not only left the diplomat un- > 
abashed, but seems to have provoked further impertinence 
in him. He began to complain about Brazilian ministers, 
regretted the fact that Dom Pedro had not waited for 
him and, in conclusion, hinted at a threat that negotia- 
tions would be suspended and he would return to London 
right away. 

Dom Pedro, beyond all control, thus floored his adver- 
sary: “You can go wherever you want; that is none of 
my business. As for my not having waited for you, | 
want you to know that I would not have waited even for 
the King of England, let alone for you. When I left, 
I ordered that a shot be fired from my ship so that 
you would realize | was leaving and did not want to 


wait for you. And don't give me any more of your 
revelations that Bolivar is marching with 12,000 men 
towards our frontiers. I am not afraid of the King of 
France or of the King of England or any other. I am 
a man capable of dying with a sword in his hand. As 
for you, if you wish to speak to me, wait for me in Rio + 
de Janeiro.” And he left. 


Extremely sensitive and emotional, Dom Pedro made 


no attempt at self-control. Once when he was about to 
enter the home of one of his mistresses, the guardian of ; 
the wardrobe who accompanied him stopped short and . 
boldly refused to go any farther: “Upon the threshold 
of this doorway my functions end,” he said. “Very well, 
then,” was Dom Pedro's furious retort, “you may con- 
sider yourself dismissed from my service.” On the fol- 
lowing day he sent for the rebellious attendant. “Just 
forget that I said it; I have thought it over, and you 
only did your duty.” 


Strong of body and endowed with an impetuous dispo- 
sition, Dom Pedro nonetheless early manifested a keen 
intelligence, and this, by awakening in him a desire for 
knowledge, was to save him from being wholly unculti- 
vated. Of the tutors they gave him, only one, Joao 
Rademaker, succeeded in arousing the young prince’s 


interest by cleverness in explaining the subject at hand 
through illuminating examples and suggestive compari- 
sons. A scholar and a linguist, he was the former . oe 
Portuguese minister to Denmark and at Buenos Aires. | 
By reason of his exceptional competence he might have 
carried the moral and scientific training of his ward 
much further had not death—he was poisoned by a 
Negro slave girl—come suddenly to interrupt a task that 
had been so auspiciously begun. ? 


Without any particular form of restraint such as would 
compel them to study (it was said that Prince John had 
ordered the tutors not to bother the lads), the youths 
could give free rein to their natural inclinations, which 
were toward a life in the open air, physical exercises, 
horseback riding, and the like. Above all, through their 
daily familiarity with lackeys or other sturdy specimens 
of the lower classes, they were able to find outlet for 
those plebeian instincts they had inherited from Affonso 


“I will stay.” Rio crowds acclaim Dom Pedro 
as he agrees to accept Brazilian crown lip - 
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VI. On the Santa Cruz plantation Pedro and Miguel 
fought real battles at the head of bands of young slaves 
armed with clubs and wooden muskets. In these combats, 
which he always won, Dom Pedro gave evidence of that 
military genius that he later displayed on the hard- 
fought battlefields of Portugal, where the same princes 
commanded opposing armies in a bloody, fratricidal 
struggle without truce or quarter. 

Debret, the French artist who lived in Rio de Janeiro, 
has described for us in his Voyage Pittoresque a victori- 
ous charge of Negro lads under the prince’s command. 
When they fell upon a station of the royal guard near 
Sao Cristovao, there was nothing for the soldiers to do 
but to flee the valiant assault. 

Dom Pedro was also a daring horseman, accustomed 
from earliest infancy to handling the royal palfreys, and 
there was soon not a professional equestrian to be found 
anywhere better versed than he in the art of bit and 
saddle. At Sao Joao del Rey, the stablemen stood open- 
mouthed as they watched him, barefoot and clad in calico 
trousers, break in with all the skill of an expert the 
animals they had given him to ride. He was proud of his 
ability in everything that had to do with horses, and 
loved to exhibit it. Once, while riding through the 
suburbs of Rio, he came upon a man who, drawn up 
alongside the road, was endeavoring unsuccessfully to 
shoe his mount. Leaping to the ground, the prince drove 
in the nails for him like one who had practiced the trade 
for years. Again, he reined in at a blacksmith’s door 
and ordered the fellow to put on a shoe. The smith had 
barely begun when Dom Pedro stopped him saying: “Get 
out of the way, you swine; you don't know your busi- 
ness!” He took the tools and in the blink of an eye 
performed the job in masterly fashion. 


Dom Pedro’s masonic = Masons were influential in 
winning Brazil’s independence 
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Handsome, virile, self-confident in his bearing, with — 
his mother’s sensuality showing in his blunt manner 
toward women, the young prince was soon to be the talk | 
of the town by reason of his amorous feats. A tropical — 
Don Juan, something of a throwback to his lusty grand-— 
father, John V, he would plunge forth into the night, — Z 
muffled up like a conspirator, in search of gallant ad- 
ventures. Riding along on horseback, he would some- 
times go so far as to draw back the curtains of passing © 
litters or coaches, in search of beautiful ladies. 

The diplomatic representatives stationed in Rio, in the 
dispatches sent to their governments, frequently speak of - 
Dom Pedro’s amours in a way that violates the matter- | 
of-fact austerity of chancellery archives. Certain com- 
munications of the French minister have the unmistakable 
flavor of vaudeville. Others speak of the young prince’s | 
fickleness: “The objects of his gallantry, a new one each 
week, are chosen from among Brazilian, Italian, French, 
and even Spanish-American ladies, but none seems able 
to hold his affections!” His escapades were already being — 
talked of in the salons of Europe, and one correspondent 
wrote back that he was “very frisky with the ladies.” 
Having received from the chief of police a respectful — 
account of how his son was carrying on, Prince John 
was embarrassed and sought to avoid scandal by re-— 
munerating the victims or marrying them off to ae 
officers of his guard; but the facts nonetheless became =—- 
known and the entire city amused itself by discussing __ 
in every tone of voice the gay nights Dom Pedro spent. — 

Endowed with an artistic temperament, the Prince, in _ 
spite of his irregular upbringing, was to exhibit a sur- ea ‘ 
prising bent toward music, drawing, sculpture, the manual 
crafts, and even poetry. Music was for him a kind a 
hereditary necessity. Both his father and grandfather — 
had conducted orchestras, as passionately fond of the | 
Gregorian chant as his great-great-grandfather, who had | 
founded a school of church music at Sao José de © 
Ribamar, thus perpetuating a trait that derived ~~ 
“Peter 1, who playe -d the cornet to John IV, who played 
all instruments.” Under the direction of José ae. 
and Marcos Portugal, who had taught him the rudiments — 
of the art, Dom Pedro was able to play with some degree 
of skill not only the flute and violin, but the bassoon oy e 


trombone as well. 
of 
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Ecuadorean journalists teach workers to read and write. Newspapermen’s union sponsors widespread literacy campaign run by volunteers 


OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY MILLION people living in the twenty republics to the south, 
seventy million cannot read or write. Since ignorance always goes hand in hand with disease 
and poverty, this means that half of the people inhabiting one of the most opulent areas of the 
globe are unable to participate in developing the resources of their countries. Actually they con- 
stitute a dead weight slowing down these young nations as they strive to forge ahead. 


Since their very beginnings as sovereign states, each 
of the twenty republics has been acutely aware of this 
burden and this challenge. Their governments have 
planned time and again ways to whittle down the humili- 
ating percentage of illiterates. The plans were sometimes 
carried out in great part; sometimes only a fraction of 
what was proposed became real. In some areas the fight 
against illiteracy won local successes and the blazing 


* With this issue Americas begins a new series of 
articles on Western Hemisphere education problems. Next 
month Dr. Guillermo Nannetti will show how the new 
literacy campaign has _ people in a Colombian 


pillage —Ed. 


front of new schools inched forward across a nation’s 
territory. Elsewhere education stood still for genera- 
tions—or even lost ground. 

But progress in providing fundamental education, even 
at its most encouraging, was always maddeningly slow. 
The twenty republics had become resigned to the notion 
that obliterating illiteracy requires a steady, continued 
effort stretching over the years, entrusted to successive 
generations of educators. Illiteracy was a problem that 
each new government inherited from its predecessor and 
strained to push a little farther towards final solution. 

Today all this has changed. The leading hemisphere 
authorities on adult education and illiteracy share one 
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common purpose and belief: 
out in Latin America and that it is up to us, the younger 


generation of today, to do it now. Pursuing this belief, 
they are meeting in Rio de Janiero this month to pool 
their knowledge and discuss concerted, hemisphere-wide 
action. 

These youthful crusaders—and most of them are very 
young indeed—cannot be dismissed as theorists or vision- 
aries. They speak with the authority and experience 
gained on the actual battle fronts of this campaign of 
liberation. They have proved on the llanos of Venezuela, 
in the remote Indian villages of Mexico’s Yucatan and 
Baja California, in the forgotten towns of Brazil’s sertao, 
that it is possible to teach hundreds of thousands of 
people to read and write—and by so doing illuminate 
their whole lives. 

But the Rio meeting, while predicated on the burning 
conviction of these impatient paladins of education that 
we must move swiftly and boldly against illiteracy, is 
nevertheless being planned with the greatest of care. 
This international gathering, officially called the Rio de 
Janeiro Seminar on Illiteracy and Adult Education, may 
well establish an outstanding precedent for thoroughness 
and coordination in its planning. 

It needs both. Two dozen governments and half as 
many international organizations, spread over four con- 
tinents, are involved. The alphabetical maze is as con- 
fusing as the geographical pageant: WHO, New Delhi, 
ILO, Beirut, Paris, PASB, London, Cairo, FAO. 

But there is method in the baffling roster. The Organ- 
ization of American States, which is sponsoring the meet- 
ing jointly with the Brazilian Government and UNESCO, 
has mobilized not only the Pan American Union, but 
also practically all of its specialized agencies. Other 
technical agencies, affiliated with the United Nations, 
have also volunteered their services. Finally, several non- 
American nations, such as Great Britain, India, France, 
Egypt, Canada, Italy, and Holland, are sending delegates. 
India intends to follow the proceedings at Rio with 
special interest, since the Nehru government proposes 
to hold an international meeting along the same lines 
in New Delhi next December. 

Into the Pan American Union’s marble palace at the 
corner of Washington’s Constitution Avenue and 17th 
Street the far-flung governments are funneling their 
projects, the cryptic alphabetical agencies are dutifully 
reporting their findings. Jorge Basadre, a soft-spoken 
Peruvian scholar who heads the cultural activities of the 
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Illiterate Mexicans entrust 
correspondence to streetcorner scribes 


Pan ital Union, and dynamic, brilliant Guillermo 


Nannetti, member of UNESCO’s Executive Council, are 
coordinating preparations for the Conference. 

It is a fantastically complicated task; each of these 
unrelated agencies and governments is concentrating on 
a particular facet of the problem. And the pace gets 
a little faster every day. But Dr. Basadre, who resusci- 
tated the National Library of Lima after the disastrous 
fire of 1940, is an old hand at bringing order out of 
chaos. In his quiet, unflurried way, he keeps his top- 
flight staff abreast of developments. Meanwhile 38-year- 
old Dr. Nannetti (who at 30 was the youngest Minister 
of Education Colombia ever had) makes quick dashes 
to Paris or South America to orient the work of other 
agencies and governments, and to transmit his own in- 
fectious enthusiasm. 

The Pan American Union, which is the General 
Secretariat for the OAS, is the principal, but by no means 
the only, organ of the OAS hard at work preparing the 
Rio Seminar. 

The Inter-American Statistical Institute, even though 
snowed under with the gigantic preparations for the 1950 
Census of the Americas, has found time to prepare the 
detailed statistical data, the first working tool the dele- 
gations at Rio will need. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau, a health organ- 
ization with a long, outstanding record of achievements, 
is preparing a report on health education. 

At Turrialba, the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, perched upon Costa Rica’s cool, lush 
central plateau, is preparing manuals for teaching farm- 
ers how to improve conditions in rural areas. 

William Vogt, head of the Pan Americap Union’s 
Conservation Section and author of the best-seller Road 
to Survival, is completing a study on Conservation of 
Resources. At the same time he is assembling, for ship- 
ment to Rio, the exhibit on soil conservation which made 
such a deep impression on the Latin American dele- 
gates at the Denver Conference last year. 

The Division of Music and Visual Arts has prepared a 
“working paper” on group music activity in the school 
curriculum. Some educators object that it is a waste 
of time to teach music to populations badly in need of 
learning basic agricultural techniques and elementary 
hygiene habits such as using a tooth brush; however, the 
majority feel that the more backward the population the 
more music has an essential place in their whole attitude 
toward life. 

The social-welfare offices of the Pan American Union 
are preparing a broad panorama on conditions through- 
out Latin America in the fields of consumers’ cooperatives 
and public housing. 

Nor is the inter-American regional system alone in 
preparing the broad background of recent developments 
for the Seminar. UNESCO, which is also sponsoring the 
Ser.inar, is sending its exhibit on Fundamental Educa- 
tion to Rio. In this exhibit UNESCO shows, in a graphic, 
dramatic form, all the media employed throughout the 
world to bring the rudiments of education to backward 

(Continued on page 44) 
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CENSUS (Continued from page 6) 


of the Americas has been going on since 1942. By the 
end of this year something over 100 officials from 
statistical bureaus in other countries will have taken 
special courses in census methods as part of the U.S. 
Government’s cultural cooperation program. The 
National Office of Vital Statistics, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and Bureau of Labor Statistics have offered 
training and practice in their particular fields. But all 
trainees have gone through a four-month general census 
course at the Census Bureau. 

This basic course, however, is not for beginners. All 
the students are experienced statisticians. Five days a 
week they take a bus out to the Bureau’s office in Suitland, 
Maryland, some miles beyond the D. C. line. There they 
spend the whole day in lectures, discussions, laboratory 
work, or preparation of reports on special population 
problems. Much of the discussion and some of the lectures 
are in Spanish. Dr. Calvert L. Dedrick and his Census 
Bureau international statistics staff have used that lan- 
guage not only in the training program but also on fre- 
quent trips to Central and South America to consult with 
census officials at first hand. The general course is to 
familiarize students with the mass handling of data in 
the enormous volume required by a census. Even for 
small countries, this means familiarity with mechanical 
card-punchers, counters, and tabulators if the job is to be 
done in a reasonable time. One of the little cards on which 
eighty or ninety columns of twelve rows of numbers are 
punched may be enough for an individual’s record in 
the population census, but as many as thirteen may be 
needed for each farm in a detailed agricultural survey. 

The Census Bureau's Dr. Herman Hollerith devised the 
first punched-card tabulating machine in the 1880's. He 
later went on in private life to found a company that 
became part of the giant International Business Machines. 
Another Census employee, James Power, invented the 
mechanical tabulator since developed by Remington 
Rand. The Bureau is especially proud of its Census Unit 
Tabulator, which counts items at the rate of 400 cards 
a minute. Moreover, it can be wired to reject impossible 
combinations such as “five-year-old father” or “three- 
year-old blacksmith.” Special switches permit sampling 
anything from every second to every 110th card. 


Qué Producimos... 
Cuanto,D 


olabore... 


The commercial companies providing census machines 
show the students how they work. IBM invites the 
classes up to Endicott, N. Y. to go through the plant. 
Many manage to get in a side trip to Niagara Falls on 
this jaunt. The Remington Rand Institute in Washing- 
ton offers special classes, in Spanish and English, for 
the trainees. 

Advanced courses at the Bureau take up population 
theories and growth, preparing census data for publi- 
cation, map making for census work, sampling methods, 
and other problems the 1950 head-counters will meet. 

Practical field experience is gained through trial 
censuses. Last November the Census Bureau and Colum- 
bia University’s Bureau of Applied Social Research 
organized a test census of a New York City area in- 
habited mainly by Puerto Ricans. The students went 
through the whole process of organizing the count, 
preparing maps and questionnaires, training enumerators, 
taking the actual count, editing the completed forms, and 
tabulating the results. Each was given a specific job 
in the Little Census Bureau, and each served as an 
enumerator. The twenty students covered an area of 
eight Harlem blocks between Fifth and Park Avenues 
and 109th to 114th Streets, taking down the dope on 
4,000 Spanish-speaking people. 

The New York miniature census gave the students ex- 
perience while it tested the questions and methods used. 
Deficiencies showed up in the employment questions, 
which led to confusion about the “inactive population.” 
The need for care in recording and editing the data was 
graphically illustrated by a problem that came up in 
the card-punching. If the number assigned to a family 
was omitted in the report, everything else came out 
marked in the wrong column. The best training for 
enumerators, they found, was to interview each other. 
But for the Latin American officials the “Puerto Rican” 
census was not only a lesson in demography. It was also 
a revealing first-hand look at crowded living conditions 
in the world’s biggest town. 

Typical of the latest Census Bureau trainees are Al- 
fredo Fernandez Villamil of Uruguay, Manuel Mercado 
Montero of Bolivia, Ecuadorean Manuel Pérez Borja, and 
Dominican Domitila Garcia Ramos. Sr. Fernandez, pro- 
fessor of mathematics and Director of the Statistical In- 
stitute in the University of Montevideo’s Faculty of 
Economic Sciences, is making a special study of sam- 
pling theory and techniques. He is a member of Uruguay’s 
Census Committee and will establish sample cross-sections 
to be asked additional questions about cattle and other 
things. Undaunted by U.S. pollsters’ November 2 fiasco, 
he attributed their miscalculation of election results to 
use of unscientific population samples. The incident, he 
pointed out, did not impair the value of real sampling 
to census takers. 

Both Sr. Mercado and Sr. Pérez got into statistical 
careers by the side door. Both held part-time jobs with 
their countries’ statistical bureaus while studying at the 
university, then decided to make a career of it. Statistics 
is a new career in Bolivia, Sr. Mercado added. He is 


Bright posters urge all to answer up in Guatemalan population 
and agriculture census 
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Soldiers will count in population of homeland, no matter where 
stationed. These are Chileans 
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3 Children of immigrant 
4-24 family in Argentine 
| territory of Misiones 


‘They'll both be listed 
Argentine businessman, 
Ecuadorean balsa worker 


Director of the Technical Department of Bolivia’s 
statistical bureau. Amateur baseball player Pérez stressed 
the need for publicity to acquaint the people with the 
reason for the census. Ecuador, he pointed out, cannot 
carry out the hope of extending social security coverage 
to farm workers until she has real facts on farm wages, 
numbers and movements of the workers. In some regions 
of the country, he added, an interpreter must go along 
with the enumerator—or, better still, the enumerator 
should be one of the local people who won't stir up a 
flurry of resistance. 

Senorita Garcia was the first girl from the Dominican 
Republic to win a fellowship to study statistics abroad. 
After a year and a half at the information desk of the 
Dominican statistical bureau, she decided to take the 
exam for the Washington trip—and here she is. Statis- 
tics is something new for women in her country, though 
several have taken up such work with private companies. 
Sefiorita Garcia loves baseball—the Dominican “national 
game”’—and semi-classical music. After a year’s course, 
she is about to return to her job on the Dominican Re- 
public’s 1950 population census. 

“Alumni” of the training program hold top positions 
as directors of statistics and census heads in a long list 
of countries. And there has been a very low “casualty 
rate” among graduates in countries where governments 
have undergone rapid changes. In most cases, the techni- 
cal staffs of statistical bureaus have not been affected by 
political instability. The importance of their non-politi- 
cal work is winning recognition from all sides. 

A special Census Training Center was held in Mexico 
City from September to December 1948, organized jointly 
by the Mexican Government and FAO, with the coopera- 
tion of IASI, the UN statistical office, and the U. S. 
Census Bureau. Sixty students from sixteen Latin 
American countries took part in the courses, discussions, 
and census trials. Another Census Training Institute 
opened in Guatemala May 16, to run through June 24. 
All Central American and Caribbean countries were in- 
vited to take part, with the Guatemalan Government of- 
fering six special fellowships. Guatemala’s Bureau of 
Statistics, the University of San Carlos, and the U.S. 
Census Bureau all cooperated in planning this “census 
clinic.” Fifteen professors and forty-five students dis- 
cussed problems of population, agriculture, and housing 
tallies, then were to carry out practice censuses in both 
urban and rural areas. Still other regional training in- 
stitutes may be held soon. 

During the 1949-1951 period allowed for the 1950 
Census of the Americas, probably all the countries will 
hold a population census and most will make a separate 
survey of agriculture. Eight countries reported to the 
Rio meeting that they planned special housing inquiries. 
A few will tally industry, business, or transportation. 
Most extensive program is Mexico’s, which calls for busi- 
ness, industrial, and transportation counts, and, for the 
first time, a census of localities, in 1949. Next year will 
see the population, agriculture, and ejidal censuses. Some 
questions on housing will be included in the population 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Casino Salvadoreno, 
modern home of San 
Salvador’s swankiest 
private club 
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Central America. And so on. 


and air-borne delicacy of the tiny bird. 

El Salvador is used to visitors today. Once she was 
not, and my penniless arrival at her borders many years 
ago was confusing to everybody, including me. But I 
wound up having the time of my life, and the salvadore- 
nos seemed to enjoy my fun as much as I did. 

In the first place, Captain Ortiz, the immigration in- 
spector at San Lorenzo, on the Guatemalan border, had 
a right to expect anyone with so Iberian a name as the 
above to speak Spanish. 

I was very spry with such statements as “Buenos dias, 
no hablo bien el espanol,” and “Tengo mucho hambre.” 
But that did not explain that I was born and raised in 
the monolingual U.S. fashion insisted upon by my father, 
who should have known better, however vivid his earlier 
political differences with the Kings of Spain. 

But I could shrug with the best, so I shrugged and 
said, “Americano. No hablo bien el espanol.” The U.S. 
passport bore out the “Americano” claim until the 
puzzled but still courteous Captain Ortiz flipped a few 
pages and came upon my birthplace. “Andalucia!” he 
exclaimed, his voice an octave higher. “How did you 
get an American passport?” 

In vain I tried to point out that the modest contrac- 
tion below, Ala., meant the state of Alabama, which con- 
tains a town spelled Andalusia. To him the Ala was 
simply the Spanish word for “wing” and probably re- 
ferred to a town in the Spanish province of Andalucia. 

Furthermore, Americans did not appear at an obscure 
border post ragged and afoot, wearing rough caites in- 
stead of shoes, and carrying a pack. Also, the incumbent 
despot was having trouble maintaining power, and any- 
one not owning a coffee plantation or not in uniform 
was probably a Communist. 

Captain Ortiz, a short, round gentleman with a wor- 
ried look on his usually cheerful face, considered all the 
risks and contradictions and wired the capital for ad- 
vice, meantime offering me the hospitality of the mili- 
tary This meant simply that I was free to 
spread my sarape for the night anywhere in the patio. 

The Immigration Ministry in San Salvador checked 
with the U. S. Legation and discovered that a fool kid 
named Segres had started several months before from 
Laredo, Texas, to walk to the Panama Canal, had van- 
ished and reappeared several times en route, but that 
he was a legitimate norteamericano and probably did not 
menace the public order. Thus comforted, they advised 
Captain Ortiz to let me proceed, but to take my passport 
and mail it to the Immigration Ministry in San Salvador 
just as a precaution. 

“How long do you think it will take to reach the 
capital?” Captain Ortiz asked me. 


barracks. 


To CONDENSE EL SALVADOR into a capsule of statistical information is simple enough. She a3 F 
13,176 square miles, fewer than any other Central American republic. On this relatively scant 
acreage live some 2,000,000 salvadorenos, which makes the country the most crowded of any in 
There are lots of other statistics, and to list them thus is no more 
fair to this gracious, jewel-like land than to show a table of figures on a humming bird’s weight, 
wingspread, number of eggs, and the like, and expect the reader to see the darting iridescence 


tance. “Three days, mds o menos.’ 
“Here is a police pass. Stop 4 the comendancia me 
Santa Ana and ask for Colonel Echegoyen. He will oi . 
you a pass on to the capital.” He paused, and the _ 
troubled look returned. “You will stop by there, won’t 
you?” 
“Si, si!” I assured him. 
Captain Ortiz bade me a cordial farewell; I shouldered 
my pack and shuffled off down the dusty road. A few 
minutes later a panting soldier caught up with me, rat- 
tling off Spanish syllables at a machine-gun rate of fire. 
I didn’t understand much of it so he repeated it louder. 
Still no comprehension. He was reduced to two words, 
“vacuna’ and “salud,” which he repeated over and over, 
pointing back toward the barracks. I knew that vaca 
meant cow, and that vicufia was a wool-bearing Andean 
animal. Obviously some animal was involved. This did 
not interest me. “Salud,” I knew, was a polite toast or 
greeting, so I replied “Salud” as courteously as I knew 
how, bowed, smiled, and went on. The soldier followed 
for a short distance, plaintively repeating his two-word 


Air view of suburban San Salvador on Pan American Highway 
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Smoking San Miguel volcano is cultivated to within 1,500 feet 
of its 7,000-foot-high crater rim 


Suspension bridge spanning Lempa River, 
country’s chief waterway 


refrain in a diminishing voice, and finally returned to 
the barracks. 

Soon an automobile bearing several soldiers and 
Captain Ortiz overtook me. By that time I was so 
familiar with Captain Ortiz’ gestures and inflections, and 
his Spanish was so clear and slow that | could almost 
get what he was saying. After several tries he made me 
understand that he must see my vaccination and health 
certificates. No one else had asked me for these, which 
I did not have. 

He said I must come back and be vaccinated and 
examined. “Examination si, vacuna no,” | said posi- 
tively. “It is the law,” complained the Captain. “There 
is no charge.” ‘ 

“No vacuna,” | repeated. 

Captain Ortiz looked harassed. “It is very difficult, 
Senior Segres,” he said. “But come on back, and I will 
wire the capital again.” 

We bounced grandly back over the half mile of bumpy 
road, trailing a great serpent of red-brown dust behind 
us. Captain Ortiz looked at me silently for a while and 
sighed. “I think you must be a Spaniard, after all, 
Senor Segres. Only a Spaniard would be so stubborn 
over such a little thing.” 

Length of residence in the barracks had made me an 
old friend, so I was invited to share the beans and tor- 
tillas of the soldiers that evening. I spent the night com- 
fortably rolled in my sarape on the clean tile floor and 
Captain Ortiz asked me in for breakfast next morning. 
As we sipped the strong black coffee the telegraph opera- 
tor came in with a wire. The Captain read it, looked at 
me gloomily, read it again, and handed it to me. 

“There, see for yourself,” he sighed. “It is not my 
idea. | merely carry out my orders.” 

“The unvaccinated may not pass the frontier,” said 
the wire. 
on one arm for one thing, on the other for something 
else, inoculated against a third malaise, gave up a tiny 
sample of my blood for a test, was thumped on chest and 
back, inhaled, exhaled, said “ah,” had 
peered at and my throat swabbed. 

“Muy hombre,” said the Captain. “Mm-m-m,” said 
the doctor. 

The Captain and I| parted with a back-pounding em- 
brace. He sent me in a military auto five miles along 


I succumbed to the inevitable. was vaccinated 


and my eyes 


the road to give me a start, with the final admonition to 
present myself to Colonel Echegoyen that afternoon when 
I arrived in Santa Ana. 

The road wound through gently rolling countryside 
dotted with neatly tended small farms, each with its 
whitewashed, red-roofed dwelling. The villages were so 
close together that sometimes they almost overlapped. The 
traffic, both wheel and foot, was heavy. Each passing 
auto or truck raised a cloud which deposited another 
thin layer of dust on me until | became a _ perfectly 
camouflaged unit of the Salvadorean countryside. The 
foot traffic, which kept well to the sides of the road, 
seemed a continuous line of slender brown women mov- 
ing easily under respectable loads carried on their heads. 


Such volume of traffic was bewildering to one fresh from 


San Salvador’s cops 
are famed for strictness 
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the less populated regions of Guatemala. Most of the 
travelers bade me a smiling good-day as they passed. A 
bullock-cart driver drew abreast, eyed my pack curiously, 
passed the time of day, doubted that I could be an 
American since “Germans are the only blue-eyed people 
who go afoot with packs on their backs,” gravely be- 
stowed a large and delicious pineapple upon me, and 
proceeded, prodding his oxen with a long pole. 

I sat down and ate the pineapple, shouldered my pack, 
and started on. It was only seven or eight more miles 
to Santa Ana, but I didn’t arrive that day. Shortly after 
midday a passing auto pulled to a stop a few yards ahead 
of me. A dark-eyed lad about my own age stuck his head 
out and called, “Guten tag. Sie sprechen Deutsch?” 

“Nein!” I answered. “Americano.” 

Four more heads appeared, the faces alight with curios- 
‘ity or surprise. 


— ‘ ‘ Te 
_ “Americano? Afoot? With a pack? Wearing caites?” 


_ The heads disappeared, and as I approached the car 
I heard the buzz of a low-voiced conference. Then the 
original head reappeared, wearing a broad smile. “I on- 
der-stan,” said the boy, working hard on the English 
syllables. “A bet, no? Americanos do anything for bet.” 
He took a deep breath and added, superfluously, “ I 
espeak Engleesh.” 

“No bet,” I said. “I’m an American newspaperman, 
walking to the Panama Canal, and writing articles about 
the trip.” It was a relief to speak English. 

“You write about El Salvador for American news- 
papers? Wonderful! You come with us. I practice my 
English, you jlearn about Salvadorean coffee plantations!” 

The three boys in the back seat crowded over to make 
room and the one who spoke English waved the driver on. 

“My name is Felipe Gonzalez Castilla, at your service,” 
he said, and introduced the others. “This is my brother, 
and these our cousins. We live on coffee plantations not 
far from here. My father and mother will be delighted 
to see you. We will have a lot of fun. Horses. Hunt- 
ing. Swimming.” 

Half a mile farther the Indian driver turned off the 
main road on a narrower one which twisted up the green- 
clad slopes to the north. Soon the fields of cane and 
corn gave way to the dark, shining green of the banana- 
shaded coffee trees, and the air grew cooler. 

Felipe gestured proudly toward the trees. “This is real 
salvadoreno coffee,” he said. “The best in the world.” 

“I saw a postage stamp in Guatemala which said theirs 
was the best coffee in the world,” I told him. “Also, in 
the United States I knew a Colombian and Costa Rican, 
and they both said theirs was the world’s best.” 

Felipe translated, and his companions laughed. ‘Well, 
for us, ours is the best, anyhow. You'll drink plenty of 
it. You'll see.” 

The car rocketed beneath an ornate arch in a high 
adobe wall which stretched between the trees as far as I 
could see. “This is Santo Domingo,” said Felipe. “My 
father’s plantation.” As we drove among the coffee 
trees white-clothed workmen touched their hats. Pres- 
ently we came into a little sunlit square, a miniature of 
the village plazas everywhere in the country. A row of 
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Fine white hats and mats of “pita” straw on sale in 
San Salvador market 
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‘ tower toward the sky. Chickens and dogs scattered be- 
fore the car, and children rushed out to wave as we 
went by. 

The road wound on and up, and a hundred yards 
farther became a straight, cobbled drive decorously 

bordered by two rows of magnificent royal palms. Across 
eon the end of this stretched the low mass of a colonnaded 
: bs. colonial house which seemed to have grown there, so 

deeply rooted in the hillside it appeared. 
oe The boys tumbled from the car and, dragging me with 
them, went whooping toward the door. A tall, slender, 
_ white-haired man appeared in the doorway, and the boys 
skidded to a halt. “Papa, this is a friend,” explained 
Felipe. If the clear, light-brown eyes saw the sweat- 
stained shirt, the dusty pack on my back, the faded 
dungarees in tatters at the bottom, and the bug-bitten 
/} a feet in clumsy caites, they gave no sign of seeing. I was 
a friend of his son. He bowed and extended his hand. 
ame - “Carlos Gonzalez de la Luz, at your orders,” he said, 


Aco smiling. “Enter and rest. You are in your own house.” 


> 


oe small, whitewashed, tile-roofed cottages stood on each 
side, and at one end a little church raised its simple bell - 


Life on Santo Demingo was an idyllic affair. We ate 
and slept, and rode, and swam in a pool fed by an icy 
mountain river. I fell off a horse to the great glee of my 
companions, but | won respect by swimming better than 
they. Involuntarily, | admired a tooled, silver-buckled 
belt worn by Sr. Gonzalez, who instantly offered it to me. 
“Oh no, you're very kind,” I protested, and forgot it. 
That night the belt lay in a neat roll on my bed. Embar- 
rassed, I took it to Felipe. He looked grave. “If you 
don’t take it, my father will think you doubt his hospi- 
tality.” 

After two days I mentioned resuming my trip. The 
whole family converged upon me in collective protest. 
Senora de Gonzalez, an attractive woman whose black 
hair and fair skin betrayed her Irish-Spanish ancestry, 
looked troubled. “Don Guillermo, you are very thin. 
You should stay and fatten up a little.” 

“It is a great pleasure to have you here,” said Sr. 
Gonzalez. “Stay at least until the harvest. Then you 
will see everybody on this place work hard, as they do 
in the United States.” 

_ “When is the harvest?” I asked. 

_ “About three months, The time will pass quickly.” 
In two months, by my already-battered timetable, | 
should be in Panama at the end of my trip. But getting 
away from Santo Domingo seemed a major project. 
Every time I mentioned leaving the nearest Gonzalez 
would fix me with an accusing eye, and demand, “Don’t 
you like it here?” Then he or she would turn to the next 
Gonzalez and complain, “Guillermo is tired of us. He 
wants to go.” 

During my second luxurious week the problem was 
solved for me. A military car came up the long drive- 
way, and Captain Ortiz, his face corrugated with worry, 
tumbled out. When I didn’t appear on schedule at the 
barracks in Santa Ana, Colonel Echegoyen informed 
Captain Ortiz that his gringo was missing, and where 
was he? The Captain scoured the countryside before 
tracking me to Santo Domingo, from which premises he 
extracted me only after explaining at length to Don Carlos 
that for a foreigner to be wandering about the country 
without a passport was very delicate business. 

Captain Ortiz delivered me in person to Colonel Eche- 
goyen, who welcomed me as a brother. I dallied there 
for a couple of pleasant days, and when I departed the 
Colonel was persuaded from sending me by car to the 
capital only by my insistence that this was a walking 
trip. 

With local variations, this overwhelming hospitality 
was typical of my progress through El Salvador. I had 
allotted ten days to traverse the tiny republic. But more 
than six weeks had passed between the time I crossed 
the border at San Lorenzo until I boarded a grubby 
little launch at La Union, headed for Honduras. 

All that was a long time ago. Today the Inter-American 
Highway winds through the country, touching nearly 
every point of interest. The Salvadoreans are accustomed 
to foreign wanderers now, but they seem as eager as ever 
to show the visitor the concentrated beauties of their 

(Continued on page 42) 
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LITERACY CAMPAIGNS 


ALL THE AMERICAN COUNTRIES and several European and Asiatic 


nations are sending delegates to the seminar on illiteracy in Rio 
on July 27 (see page 20). To rivet public attention on this key 
problem, several Latin American countries have issued special 
stamps. 

a Mexico started the first successful large-scale literacy campaign 
four years ago with the famous slogan “Each one teach one.” 
The Government printed a regular mail series in 1945 with two, 


CANPAINA NACIONAL PRO ALFABETIZACION 


CORREO AEREO 30 


six, twelve centavo stamps; one, five, ten peso values; and an 
air-mail issue of 30 centavos and one, five, ten, twenty pesos. 
In 1946 Ecuador issued a series of six regular mail stamps, 


showing a picture of an instructor and an adult student and 
inscribed “Adult Literacy Campaign,” in values of ten centavos 


blue, twenty centavos brown, and 30 centavos blue-black; one 
sucre red, ten sucres violet. 

The Dominican Republic issued in 1941 a half-cent and one- 
cent stamp dedicated to a literacy campaign and proclaiming the 
creation of 5,000 rural schools. 

Brazil, whose campaign for adult education was launched a 
little over a year ago, has just issued a commemorative 60-centavos 


NEW STAMPS frac i 


Cuba has issued a one-centavo green, two-centavo red, and five- 


centavo blue commemorating the centenary of the birth of General 
Antonio Maceo, mulatto leader who fought for 30 years for his 
country’s independence and was killed in action by the Spaniards. 
: In Argentina, a ten-centavo blue stamp has been issued to com- 
memorate the first anniversary of the nationalization of Argentine 


i railroads. It carries the inscription, “The Rails Are Ours.” 
In Nicaragua a series of thirteen stamps running from five 
centavos to 25 cérdobas was issued, each with a different picture. 


Included among these vignettes are the monument to Rubén Dario, 
Sulphur Lake of Nejara, the U. S. Embassy, the Mercedes airport, 
and the projected memorial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


sh) In the Dominican Republic, a series of three ordinary mail and 
an three air-mail stamps has just been released. All picture the ; 
ve ruins of San Francisco Church in Ciudad Trujillo, just a short DE CUBA 
distance from the Alcazar de Diego Colén. Construction was started ; if 3 
in 1503, and the huge church served its parishioners for several 
44 p centuries. Within its vaults, the remains of Alonzo de Ojeda, the 


conquistador, and Bartolomé Colén, Christopher’s brother, were 
buried. 


The series of stamps just released, printed in Ciudad Trujillo, 


consists of: one-centavo dark green—ordinary mail; three-centavo ; 

© DEK. - 
dark blue—ordinary mail; seven-centavo olive gray—ordinary GRAL ANTONIO 
mail; fifteen-centavo red—air mail; twenty-centavo green— 


air mail. 7 
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PASSABLE PASSES IN THE ANDES _ La Prensa of Buenos Aires is in favor of 7 
cutting as much red tape as possible along the mountainous Chile-Argentina frontier: 

“The Andes provide many natural passes . . . between Chile and Argentina. Some 
are associated with important events in history. ... And they are also inextricably ' 
linked with the interchange of products and people across the mountain barrier. . . . 
The stone structures built along the reutes for shelter against snow and wind are the 
best proof that men, animals, and vehicles, laden with produce, came and went con- 
tinuously through the passes at Salta, Catamarca, La Rioja, San Juan, and Mendoza. 
Roads were supplemented first by the railroad, then by the airplane. But in many - 
regions trade can be carried on through the old channels, as it involves regional 
products that can be easily sold just over the Andes. That is why a group of San 
Juan merchants went to Chile to discuss reopening the road through Portillo pass. 

“The more roads repaired or built, the better. But the real question is not the need 
for improving existing passes and opening new ones. The important thing is to let 
people pass through the passes, to see to it that the natural routes through the moun- 
tains . . . are not bldcked by artificial barriers. When the mountains make things 
easy, government authorities should not create difficulties with an imaginary but 
impregnable line of customs regulations, health requirements, import quotas, or trade 
balances. ... We repeat: what are needed are passable passes.” 


QUIET, PLEASE The Santiago daily El Mercurio thinks life in the metropolis is 
getting to be too much of a strain, and has some ideas for making it easier 

“Among the problems of city planners, doctors, teachers, and people in general, 
that of unpleasant, unceasing noise is taking an important place. We are not speaking 
of an occasional outburst that for the moment unavoidably interrupts production or 
thought. What we mean is concerted, organized noise that does not let the worker 
work or the sleeper sleep. 

“At first glance, our present industrial upsurge and the increasing industrializa- 
tion that will keynote our future would seem to justify the racket. But this is not 
so. The countries industrially more advanced than our own have stringent laws to 


curb the noises that are an obstacle to even bigger and better production. Doctors . 
have proved and observation confirms that noise distracts one’s attention from the 
work of his hands or brain. Therefore, its quality and quantity decline. We should 78) 4 


study what has been done in [other] countries, and . . . adapt their measures to our 
own way of life. We should begin at once to instill respect for regulations already 
in effect and to teach people their duty to society. 

“The frenzied motorist who for no reason at all begins sounding his horn, and 
inspires drivers for blocks around to compete with him, ought to receive the maxi- 
mum penalty. We do not understand how aayone capable of getting a driver’s license 
can lack the education, the culture, or the plain common sense to see the harm he is 
doing to the nerves and minds of people trying to work or rest. This selfishness that 
makes everyone think he has a right to do whatever he wants to must be replaced by 
mutual respect and conside ration. 
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CEBO CUBANO EN AGUAS MEXICANAS 


‘or Pe ehada Dierte de la Marine 
—Yo picaria, = tengo 
internaciona 


Jibe at Cuban-Mexican dispute over 
fishing rights. Fish in Mexican waters 
sees Cuban bait, says: “I'd bite, but 
I'm afraid of creating an international 
incident” —Diario de la Marina, Havana 


RICA, U.S.A. 


| LA HISTORIA EN CARICATURAS | 


“The educational campaign should also include street vendors, who, wihowt 
being cheated of their trade, can surely lower the pitch of their cries. We may thereby 
lose something in picturesqueness, but we will gain a lot in physical and mental 
health or, in other words, in capacity for work. The same thing must be said about 
the radios that . . . echo through the air, with no concessions to time, place, or _ 
occasion. ... 


We have laws on the subject. 


” 


and enforcement. 
attention to them. . 


THE REST IS SILENCE Last month we presented the “pro” side of Latin America’s 
reaction to television. Here is a sample of the comments that are appearing 
in the press. This excerpt is from a column in El Tiempo of Bogota: 

“From time to time in the course of history, there are conspiracies against the 
word. ... For instance, words were in great danger during the days of silent movies 
in while oxthen and gestures succeeded in telling of great troubles and even. . . in a 
expressing complicated thoughts. The silent movie epoch, like the period of Roman — 
decade nce, showed the heights that ‘mimics’ or silent actors can reach. ai 

“Today the poor written word is meeting in television an even dawoant enemy. 
The spectacle of people standing or in automobiles, with flags or without hats, in 
times of celebration or sorrow, applauding or protesting, humiliated or offended, 
requires no words of explanation. Nor does a boxing scene. There the actions of the 
savages who are exterminating one another or of the referee who counts up to nine 
adequately tell the story. And people can enjoy horse races and views of the scenery 
along the Mississippi on television screens without benefit of words. 

“Television fans, like movie audiences, remain silent during the performance, 
which gets them out of the habit of talking while in the company of their fellows. 

“An experienced theater critic on a well-known New York weekly [Joseph Wood 
Krutch of The Nation] .. . set about reading great quantities of current books and 
came to the conclusion that the harm television is doing to books is due to the fact 
that most of those being published are not good enough to give it any competition. 
And Krutch could have added that the education of the people of our day is closer 
to television than to books. The men and women who went to hear Socrates speak 
or those whom Baldassare Castiglione wrote about, would not have left the lecture 
hall or the salons of Florence to go watch an athletic contest or a horse race unless 
it was to test some theory about the secrets of life. . . . 

“The truth is that we are living in a time of uncertainty and sheep-like sub- 
A really good system of education would surely prevent the dominance 
of cold television over its modest companion, the simple and human book.” 


con 


mission. ... 


TALE OF TWO CITIES _ Residents of San José, Costa Rica and Washington, D. C. 
have at least one worry in common—the decadence of their city’s theatrical life. The 
Washington Post recently carried a bitter column by Richard Coe on the status of 
D. C. theaters: 

“About 25 years ago some Washingtonians set out to build a hall for acaper, 
music, and opera, the Washington Auditorium. The support pillars were so big, the 
spaces so vast, the acoustics so impossible, that Josef Hofmann, noted for his hefty 
piano pounding, cracked after a concert: “They couldn't even hear ME.’ Now it’s 
used for office space and nobody would dream of wanting to reconvert it. . . . 

“George Washington University’s Lisner Auditorium was built for looks with 
the result that though you can hear a stage whisper in the back row, in certain seats 
you can’t hear a thing. The stage is so wide it takes a crowd to look like a family, 
there’s not quite enough space to ‘fly’ sets, the orchestra pit seats only 29 men— 
not enough for opera—and there are no dressing rooms for performers. . 

“In 1895 the Lafayette Square Opera House was opened across the park from 
the White House. It served as a playhouse for several generations, was allowed to 
run down, finally was taken over by the Government. During the war it served 
thousands of soldiers as one of four Stage Door Canteens. . . . Now it’s again used 
for office space by the Government. .. . 

“On E Street there’s a mane a air conditioned theater seating 1,680 
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Nashville Tennessean cartoon comment 
on Brazilian President Dutra’s -Tecent 
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—Estuve una semana eo Miami y ahora no puede comer arret 
con frijoles si ne le echa merinciads de manzana por encima’ 


“He spent a week in Miami and now 
he can’t eat rice and beans without put- 
ting apple jelly on top”—Diario de la 
Marina, Havana 
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people, which New York producers consider to be one of the finest in America. This 
is the National Theater and lately on a screen, installed as part of a $50,000 renova- 
tion program last summer, it’s been showing Blanche Fury, The Dawn Comes Up, 
Impact and Jigsaw, all among the year’s worst pictures. 

“In 1939 the population of the W ashington metropolitan area was 907,816. 
Last year it was estimated at 1,388,000. WOTTA TOWN.” 

In San José, La Prensa Libre is equally disturbed. Seems that hard times have 
come to the lavish, Renaissance-style National Theater (government-owned, unlike 
Washington’s National), long a Central American showpiece: 

“We notice that no money has been provided in the budget for badly needed 
repairs in the National Theater. Originally it was planned to invest 275,000 colones 
($35,750) for remodeling it or at least to take care of its most urgent needs. 

“The stage lighting system is antiquated and so are the scenery and props. . . . 
Shows coming to San José have to operate under serious handicaps. When the Alicia 
Alonso Company played here, lighting limitations made it impossible to illuminate 
properly the second act of the ballet, Giselle. . . . And Petruchka could not be pre- 
sented at all because it requires quick changes of scenery, for which the National 
is not equipped. 

“Then there are the curtains in the foyer, which are now just faded rags. The 
rugs are badly worn, . . . the damask seat coverings are pretty far gone, and some 
parts of the tapestry on the walls are a mass of shredded spots that have been mended. 
So it is throughout the building. 

“The National Theater is dying psychologically and materially. 
from oblivion. .. .” 


It must be saved 


DELINQUENT SHOPPERS Havana businessmen have beer watching with horror 
the growing tendency of Cubans with money in their pockets to hop a plane and 
spend it in Miami. Diario de la Marina has this to say about the situation: 

“A few days ago a committee representing Havana’s department-store owners 
presented to the President a statement . . . on the bad effects they are feeling from 
the flow of Cuban shoppers to Miami. This loss of consumers has reached alarming 
proportions during the past few years as a result of increasingly efficient air trans- 
portation, a good advertising campaign, and, above all, the inflation still existing 
in our country. 

“Our businessmen allege that many go to Miami not only because they are at- 
tracted by the real or imagined charms of this Florida city and by the beauties 
of its beaches and surroundings, created with money and determination, but also, 
and at times mainly, to get articles for their personal use, gifts for families and 
friends, or in many cases goods to sell on the sly. This last hurts the National 
Treasury as well as business, as no customs fees are collected on the goods. 

“The department stores . . . felt obliged to request in their statement a change 
in Article 326 of the tariff regulations, under which a traveler can bring back as 
luggage whatever he wants and can afford. On the face of it, this would seem to be 
the easiest and most practical way to cut down on the abuses . . . but it should be 
remembered that the United States might retaliate by changing the law that allows 
its citizens to take back free of duty $400 worth of tobacco, rum, and other Cuban 
products. ... It might be better to try to counteract the present loss of business by 
attracting a large and steady stream of American tourists. . . . Changing the tariff 
regulations would probably not give the desired results because the question is not 
one of limiting the amount of goods that travelers may bring from abroad for their 
personal use, but of keeping customs officials from allowing goods intended for sale 
to come in free of duty... . 

“The straying of consumers could be reduced by an intense advertising cam- 
paign ... pointed at convincing people that the differences in prices are not as great 
as they appear at first sight, because what is supposedly saved by buying at slightly 
lower prices is spent on transportation, hotel rooms, etc. 
made to the patriotism of Cubans... .” 
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newspapers waxed enthusiastic a few weeks ago 
inter-American teamwork went into service. 
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During Mexican drought, El Universal 
cartoonist saw this type of “boat” in 
Floating Gardens of Xochimilco’s future 


— 


_ product: an elementary school for a little town near the capital. Diario de Centro 


: through the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. . . . 


- visible feeling of satisfaction at seeing the building finished, the equipment installed, 


Spanish and the language of their parents, either Quiché or Cakchiquel, . . . which 


trying to teach its pupils good health habits, not only by words, as they were taught 


~ much less a labor market. 


América had this to say: ; 

“The rural school that was opened yesterday in the town of Santa Maria | 
Cauqué . . . is a fine example of what international cooperation means. This school... _ 
was built by the Governments of Guatemala and the United States, the latter acting 


“Among the many North Americans who attended the opening, we noticed a — i 


the staff complete, and the students ready to receive the gift of education. Guatemalan _ 
officials and teachers showed an equal amount of pleasure. That spirit grew out of 
an understanding of the meaning of cooperation between a country like the United _ 
States, which because of its great wealth is in a position to help along the cultural © 
development of nations like ours, and one like Guatemala that accepts the cooperation, 
makes it easy and effective, and helps finance it.” ; 
An El Imparcial editorial told of the school’s aims: 4) 
“The new school hopes not only to make a stab at introducing Western culture _ 
to the Guatemalan Indian by teaching him to read and write, . . . but, without inter- 
fering with his deep-seated customs, to wean him gradually from his stubborn atti- 
tude, get him to like our culture. % 
“Groups of U.S. and Guatemalan experts have worked out the studies program, __ 
which is based on . . . the idea that it is necessary to teach people something useful __ 
in everyday life. As the speakers at the opening ceremonies explained, it will bea __ 
functional and active school, in which the educating will be, so to speak, divided 
between the teachers and the students. ... They say one can identify the teacher only 
by age, because often a child conducts the class. The main idea is to hold the child’s 
interest by making school seem like a perpetual game. Instead of the old ‘hickory — 
stick’ methods of teaching, an attempt is being made to get the pupil to devour as if 
it were candy what he is supposed to learn. 
“The new school will have two vital functions: to instruct the country child and 
to prepare teachers for rural education. The students are all bilingual—they know — a 


will increase their usefulness [as teachers] in rural schools throughout the country. ee ee 
“Like some of the public schools in Guatemala City . . . Santa Maria Cauqué is A 


in the old days, but by doing; the children are shown how to take baths, brush their 
teeth, and so on. Outside the school . . . they have plots of land on which they learn — 
to cultivate kitchen gardens and care See domestic animals.” 


A BID FOR MODERATION _ A recent editorial in El Heraldo of Caracas took 
another chew on the labor vs. capital problem: 

“A laudable spirit of justice has been helping to improve the lot of workers in 
this country. ... All Venezuelans consider this a sign of economic and social progress. 
And we should do whatever we can to keep this spirit alive, as benefits for workers _ 
are benefits for the whole Republic. 

“Trying to improve the status of the worker, however, should not mean harm- 
ing those who supply and direct the work. . . . Actually, the worker and the in- 
dustrialist, merchant, and farmer are equally deserving of consideration and legal © 
protection. Without the capitalist’s initiative there would be no national income, ea 


“For many years the problems of worker-employer relations have been mis- evn - 
understood, so that workers see enemies and exploiters in the providers of work __ 
rather than a vital part of the whole business of production. As a result of this, many __ 
injustices have been committed. Conflicts have arisen that often are caused only by | 
people interested in spreading confusion in the ranks of organized labor, and inter- aa 
fering with the steady economic development of the Nation. .. . 2 

“Venezuelan industrialists are up against many difficulties: some caused by the io 
current business laws, others by workers who do not interpret their organized position — 
correctly. . . . We believe that progress for our workers can be achieved without 
hurting producers and without any need for these two fundamental elements of our _ 
national wealth to line up in opposing comps: es ol 
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NEW WORLD EMPEROR (Continued from page 19) 


He was not unfamiliar with the theories of Haydn re- 
garding composition, harmony, and counterpoint, which 
had been taught him by Sigismund Neukomm, favorite 
disciple of Haydn. Various compositions that were sung 
in the chapel of Dom Pedro's father and later in the 
imperial chapel of Brazil were of the Prince’s authorship, 
and he very frequently acted as conductor. Jacques 
Arago, French novelist and playwright, who chanced to 
enter the royal chapel in Rio, was greatly impressed by 
the character of the music he heard there, rendered under 
the Prince’s baton and composed by him. 


Years later in Paris, after he abdicated the throne of 
Brazil, he was to become the intimate friend of Rossini, 
who very often sought him out to converse on musical 
subjects and submit his own works to His Majesty’s 
judgment. Rossini, in fact, was so taken with one of 
Dom Pedro’s symphonies that he had it performed by 
the orchestra of the Théatre Italien, an event that took 
place on October 30, 1831, and met with the greatest 
success. 


The versatility of this prince who had so little school- 
ing was really quite out of the ordinary. Although lack- 
ing in method and direction, he loved to dally with the 
arts and sciences, moved by an instinctive and eager 
The impressive thing about him is the com- 
of brutality and subtlety, 
of manual and intellectual interests, of theory and prac- 
tice, of sublimity and depravity. In his letters, character- 
ized by a barbarous syntax and uncertain spelling, one 
frequently comes upon Latin quotations which he had 
remembered from the haphazard instruction given him 
by Friar Antonio de Arrabida. He liked to practice his 
beginner’s French upon the diplomats and cite the latest 
authors that had come to hand. He read with avidity the 
works of Benjamin Constant, and was enthusiastic over 
General Foy’s addresses. The French consul Maler found 
him leafing through a volume of Edmund Burke which 
he thought of translating and publishing in The Mirror 
of Rio. But he was conscious of the deficiencies in his 
education and would jestingly remark that he and his 
brother Miguel were “the last ignoramuses of the family.” 


curiosity. 
bination of diverse tendencies. 


In crafts such as cabinetmaking and wood turning, 
Dom Pedro was outstanding. The Rev. Robert Walsh 
mentions the carpenter's shop where the prince labored 
and expresses deep surprise at having witnessed a dis- 
play of his handiwork. Innumerable objects have come 
down to attest his manual dexterity: a miniature ship 
complete in every detail; a perfectly finished billiard 
table; a bust of himself which he had 
figurehead for the frigate Dom Pedro 1; a wooden crown 
for the Empress Leopoldina’s bier and the carving for 
her rosewood mausoleum that may be viewed to this day 
in Saint Anthony’s Convent at Rio de Janeiro. Writing 
to the governor of Bahia on affairs of state, he is suddenly 
mindful of the needs of his workshop and includes in his 
letter a request for sixteen different varieties of wood. 


carved as a 


with his his intuition, 


Miniature of 
Dom Pedro, 
the young prince 


this prince was destined to play a great historic role. 
He was to found an empire at the age of twenty-four, 
and oversee the drawing up of two constitutions; con- 
fronting the Holy Alliance, he was to free Portugal of 
absolutism, securing for his sons the thrones of their two 
fatherlands; and finally—the only instance of its kind 
in history—he was to renounce for himself four crowns: 
that of Brazil which he won; that of Portugal which he 
inherited; and those of Spain and Greece which were 
offered him. As if foreseeing that the time allotted him 
was short, Dom Pedro lived his thirty-six years at a 
dizzy pace. His life was full of unforeseen and impul- 
sive acts, sudden turns of fortune, and explosive incidents 
and commotions, but it was a life the echoes of which 
were to live on like a bold and heroic clarion call long 
after it was finished. 


HEAR THE PEOPLE SING 

(Continued from page 15) 

ten years later, February 1948, when, as Director of 
the Bureau of Folklore Research founded under my 
supervision before, I was called upon to 
organize a big folklore festival in Caracas to honor the 
President-elect and the diplomatic delegations invited to 
the inauguration. 

This “Fiesta of Tradition” 
dances was given five nights in a row, and the 
Circo hall was full for every performance. More than 
600 people appeared in the show. Poet Archibald Mac- 
Leish, describing it in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
said that those who saw it would remember it as one of 
the most impressive spectacles put on in our time. For 
full of rich national 


two years 


of Venezuelan songs and 
Nuevo 


the Venezuelans it was a real event, 
City people generally know nothing of the 
This festival revealed the 


sentiment. 
folklore of their own country. 
wealth of Venezuelan popular tradition to the citizens of 
Caracas. It put Venezuelans in touch with other Vene- 
zuelans, for almost all the members of the regional danc- 
ing groups, mainly anonymous farm hands from distant 
areas, were unaware that there 
like themselves in other parts of the country who sang 
and danced on traditional days even as they did. Shut 


in within the boundaries of their own experience, they 


were men and women 
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did not know of the dances, songs, and rhythms that 
paralleled their own throughout the length and breadth 
of a cleaving but powerful geography. 

For all of us who were in charge of the show—and | 
must mention particularly the Assistant Director of the 
Bureau, painter Abel Vallmitjana—nothing could match 
the emotion we felt when, at the first of five rehearsals, 
we saw the astonishment that the dances and music of 
certain Venezuelans aroused in other Venezuelans. When, 
for example, the plainsman applauded the mountaineer, 
the man of the coast praised the farmer from the central 
valleys, or the Indian of Goajira beheld the Barlovento 
Negro. This meeting produced an immediate stimulation, 
an awareness of tradition itself, that exalted the dances 
to heights of aesthetic perfection. Each group yearned 
to surpass the others in fair fight and win new prestige 
for its own region. Moreover, putting this variety of 
traditional expressions of the people in contact gave 
rise to cultural exchange, to the perfection of techniques 
and enrichment of tones. This is the very process of 
culture: the cross-breeding of expressions and of peoples 
to attain a perfect synthesis. 

Besides its cultural function, the festival also fulfilled 
another, unexpected, human purpose in giving most of 
the people who took part in it—drawn from all parts of 
the country—their first opportunity to see the capital. 
Their reactions were noteworthy. A sort of daze con- 
stantly hung over the farm workers. Old dreams were 
at last coming true. The vicissitudes of the long journey 
and the Caracas climate were no barrier to their enjoy- 
ment, though the capital was too cold for many of them. 
The Goajira Indians seriously asked for cotton and kero- 
sene to anoint their bodies and cover even the openings 
of their ears. The Devil Dancers of San Francisco de 
Yare, who lived in valleys far removed from the sea, 
sent a committee to state their biggest petition: they 
wanted to see the ocean before going home. We had to 
send them to the shore in buses. When they caught 
sight of the great blue expanse stretched under a cloud- 
less sky, an ecstasy came over them, a deep feeling of 
respect for the great Mother Nature that granted such 
beauties. Then, at the beach, they approached the water 
silently, enthralled, and some of them plunged their hands 
into the waves in a ritual gesture. 

These same farm workers, the members of the Society 
of Devil Dancers of Corpus Christi Day, offered more 
resistance than any of the other performers to participa- 
tion in the show. Their dance, a strange ritual originally 
coming from Spain but modified by native touches, has 
survived wars and hardships. Their religious beliefs 
prevented them from dancing in devils’ costumes on any 
but the traditional day—Corpus Christi Day. It took 
every bit of diplomacy I was capable of to get them to 
send a delegation of thirty to the festival. I won them 
over with the argument that this festival was meant to 
show the foreigners who had come to Venezuela that 
the San Francisco de Yare Devils knew how to dance— 
something that outsiders denied. 

With this roundabout approach I managed to bring 


them to Caracas. But then there was an even greater 
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problem, They refused to dance or dress as devils unless — 
they first heard Mass. It was the Mass that redeemed 
them from the charge of playing the role of devils. The 
only solution was to arrange for a special Mass which =— 
they attended in costume before each performance. I got 
the permission of the Church, but I forgot to ask for 
authorization from the city government, which had for- 


So in the midst of the Mass the police came after the 
devils. But everything worked out all right in the end. 
These little incidents of my career as a folklorist serve 
to show the deep spiritual side of our people. The people — 
of Venezuela, with the traits characteristic of their — 
ancestors, are happy and fatalistic, realistic and idealistic, 
melancholy yet with a good sense of humor. They know 
how to laugh and how to cry, each in its own time. They 
have an inner solitude that may even cover the exaltation 
of a Messianic spirit, and they defend themselves from =| 
this with subtle jokes. A popular quatrain expresses « this nak 
basic duality in remarkable words: 


Cantando porque cantando 


divierto los males mios. 
Cuando estoy a solas lloro 


y en conversacion me rio. 
I’m singing because in singing 
I forget my troubles. 

When I’m alone I cry 

and talking with others I laugh. 


CENSUS (Continued from page 23) 


But much remains to be done. For example, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Peru reported that authorizing 
legislation was not yet on the books. Congressional 
action was still pending in the United States on the pro- 
jected housing census. 

In the past, many censuses have been conducted with- 
out reference to maps. Maps are badly needed in _ 
Ecuador, Haiti, Paraguay, and other countries. Ecuador — ae. 
lacks equipment for the aerial survey necessary for some * me 
parts. There are still many unexplored places in Bolivia. i 
Costa Rica’s Instituto Cartografico has been doing good — 
work, but has about 60 per cent of the territory still to 
cover. Brazil’s Institute of Geography — Statistics nas 


tion of local maps. Guatemala ‘he good 
The United States, whose Census Bureau has a collection __ 
of six million maps, expects the new mapping to be com- 
pleted by November. me 

Personnel and money are other big headaches for 
the census’ directors. In many countries, ee 
workers and teachers have always been called on to take © 
the census without extra pay or training. A trained staff — 


important for the governments to keep up their interest 

after the count has been taken, so that funds will be pro- 

vided to complete the tabulation and publication. ats 
This time, all twenty-two American countries mean to . 


s a whale of a job : 


find out who and what they are. That’s 
of self-analysis, but they know what they're in for. 
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Shortly after 8:45, they began to file through the 
Union’s arched doorway and climb the marble stairs to 
register in the Hall of Heroes. The Seminar, which some 
of the trainees had a hand in planning, was designed 
to give these specialists in a broad range of fields a chance 
to get acquainted with one another and to talk over some 
of the day’s vital issues with outstanding U.S. and Latin 
American leaders. 


Gathered in the Hall of the Americas for the opening 
session, the trainees heard George V. Allen, Assistant 
_ Secretary of State for Public Affairs, say the U. S. Gov- 
ernment had opened itself to their inspection in order 
_ to help neighboring countries become stronger economic- 
ally, politically, and even militarily. Mr. Joseph Roven- 
_ sky, internationally known banker, gave them a business- 
man’s-eye-view of inter-American relations. “The Lord 
helps those who help themselves,” he reminded them, and 
_ so, he said in effect, do the owners of capital. “The little 
guy who stays in there pitching, doing the best he can on 
_ his own, is the fellow you’re most inclined to help.” 


_ That afternoon the trainees, divided into three groups 
_ according to interest, pulled up their chairs around con- 
ference tables and plowed into current problems with 
- youthful abandon and unwavering conviction. 


At the economic panel, ably presided over by Chilean 
writer and statesman Carlos Davila, economists of the 
future found themselves face to face with the old stickler 
of Latin American industrialization. Someone suggested 
over-all planning of Latin American industry on a cost- 
___ of-production basis. Each type of goods would be pro- 
a: duced where it could be done most inexpensively, yet 

without depriving workers of a decent standard of living. 

Objections were raised that this would interfere with the 
freedom of individual countries, but the group as a whole 
seemed intrigued by the idea. Upshot of the discussion 
was this set of conclusions: (1) Latin American countries 
must realize that their economies will always be based 
essentially on agriculture, that industrial progress de- 

. pends on agricultural progress; (2) there should be more 
Integrated planning of the Continent’s economy; (3) 
Latin American industry suffers from a shortage of 
capital and markets. Domestic capital should be its main 
foundation, but must be supplemented by foreign in- 
vestments and loans. ith 


To Most WASHINGTONIANS, the morning of May 11 probably was just another bright spring 
morning. But to 95 young Latin Americans who are delving into the mysteries of U.S. govern- 
ment agencies, it marked the opening of a three-day Seminar on Trends in Latin America, organ- 
ized for them by the Pan American Union and the State Department. 


Meanwhile, at the opposite end of the building another 
group was tackling hemisphere social problems under the 
guidance of Colombian writer and educator German 
Arciniegas. Here the debate centered first on what educa- 
tion can do about raising living standards. “Vocational 
training,” said one trainee, “can open up new sources 
of riches.” “Health education,” said another, “can free 
rural populations from the miseries of illness.” “And 
information about cooperatives,” a third volunteered, 
“can give children a sense of social responsibilities.” 
Most worrisome topic of the afternoon was the delin- 
quency of modern parents and the extra burden they 
are putting on the schools. 

When the same group met again next day, the conver- J 
sation went back to standards of living. Voices got l 


louder and tongues moved faster. After hearing some 
superficial measures for alleviating poverty described, 
Julio Torres of El Salvador shoved back his chair and 
got to his feet. “All these efforts are mere handouts,” 
he shouted. “Real improvement of the state of the masses 
lies not in charity but in justice. Governments are not 
doing what they should to change the deplorable status 
quo. As long as the root of the trouble is left untouched, 
all other measures are a mockery to the ragged and 
hungry millions.” 

Obviously, the subject matter made it difficult for this 
group to reach any definite conclusions. But, as Chair- 
man Arciniegas pointed out, something else was more 
important in the long run: “The people who are gathered 
here will return later to eighteen different countries 
and will have friends in the other seventeen. A specialist 
from Uruguay can ask a friend in Mexico how the 
problem he is facing is being dealt with there.” 

In the panel on scientific and technological problems, 
attention was focused on President Truman’s famous 
Point Four. Someone brought up the question of whether 
an advanced country should offer assistance to under- 
developed countries or sit back and wait to be asked. 
“No help should be given until it is asked for,” said one 
trainee. Dr. Cortina, Financial Counselor of the Mexi- 
can Embassy who presided, pointed out that the U.S.A. 
has only the best of intentions in offering assistance, 
that the whole idea of Point Four involves two-way 
cooperative effort. Most of his young friends shook their 
heads in agreement. 
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“What about backward countries that can’t determine 
their needs?” someene asked. “How can they be helped?” 
“Isn’t that where international organizations like the 
OAS come in?” asked Silvio Gutiérrez of Cuba. “It 
should be on the alert as to the situation in the different 


countries, and could take the initiative in suggesting 


help.” 

At its second meeting the group named these channels 
of help as most productive: (1) specialized technical 
instruction in U.S. universities for Latin Americans who 


have acquired a good background in their field at home, 
and on-the-job training in the U.S.A., such as the trainees 
themselves are getting; (2) sending North American pro- 
fessors and technicians to Latin America; (3) sending 
laboratory equipment, portable workshops, and machinery 
for pilot industrial plants; and (4) making scientific 
textbooks and films available in translation and at lower 
prices. 

On the morning following each round of panel dis- 
cussions, representatives of each group reported on its 
activities at general meetings, so everyone could benefit 
from all three panels. When the report of the second 
scientific and technological panel was read, one of the 
Uruguayans present objected to the emphasis on a 
simple two-way exchange of persons. “There should be 
more interchange of students and experts among the 
Latin American countries. ... For instance, my country 
could exchange them with Argentina and Brazil.” Carry- 
ing this idea a step further, Dr. Cortina suggested that 
Argentina and Uruguay could send specialists on cereal 
production and meat refrigeration to Mexico, and the 
latter could send back experts on textiles. 

A Costa Rican trainee could see no future for this 
idea. “The Latin American countries don’t have enough 
money,” he protested. “Such plans would be just paper 
work without funds to back them up.” But most of the 
others seemed to think he was unduly pessimistic, that 
expenses could be divided between the country giving 
aid and the country receiving it. 

Panel leaders, trainees, and guest speakers were almost 
unanimous in calling for more seminars. At the grand 
finale on the afternoon of the 13th, Senator Karl E. Mundt 
voiced hearty approval of the undertaking. He suggested 
that the Seminar be expanded into an annual Inter- 
American Leadership Institute. “We need to concen- 
trate,” he said, “on people who will lead in Latin 
America ten years from now instead of on people who 
have already had the jobs ten years too long.” 

Dr. Jorge Basadre of Peru, who heads the Union’s De- 
partment of Cultural Affairs, told the trainees: “The 
seriousness of purpose, intellectual maturity, and sincere 
concern for the future shown here not only fulfill the 
objectives of the Seminar, but do credit to our Continent 
and to our people. . . . Once more the Americans of 
the Disunited States have shown that they can work 
together without official restrictions, without any precon- 
ceived rules... . We of the Pan American Union do not 
think everything was perfect. . . . Those who planned 
the Seminar only wanted to make an experiment. Now 


they want to go on from here.” 


Trainees pool their findings 
at daily general sessions 


on economic problems. Chairman Davila is at 
extreme rear, behind water pitcher 


Latin cans get acquainted during PAU reception 
in their honor 
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MAN VERSUS THE LANDSCAPE 


Hernando Tellez 


NEWSPAPER COMMENTARIES, some bewailing the scarcity, 
others hailing the abundance or noting the weakness of 
the novel in Latin America, make the problem of this 
literary form seem simpler than it really is. 

Why, it is asked, has the great novel appeared in the 
United States but not in the rest of America? Another 
basic question is this: why has the Latin American 
novel never gotten beyond the stage in which lyricism 
dominates its style and the physical environment is the 
favorite subject matter? Why has man_ been 
important than the landscape in this literature? 

First of all, we can answer that the Latin American 
peoples have lived and grown under different historical 
conditions than the people of the United States. That 
is, the way of life, the development of civilization, the 
progress of culture have not been alike in the two 
regions. This seems to indicate, then, that certain social, 
political, and economic conditions are essential to the 
flowering of a literary form. This is certainly true in 
general, and in all probability for the novel in particular. 

Four hundred years ago in the rush of the conquest, 
it never occurred to the literate Spaniard in America to 
write a novel, even though the tales of his remarkable 
adventure had much of the flavor of novels. What the 
conquistadors and their companions were doing in prose 
or verse was really more on the order of modern great 
reporting, four centuries in advance. It was the feverish, 
passionate, dramatic, sensational news bulletin of the 
biggest event of the end of the fifteenth century—an 
event whose results were felt for the next two hundred 


less 


Mt. Chimborazo, Ecuador, part of formidable Andean barrier 
that challenged Spanish conquistadors’ courage, stimulated a 
preoccupation with nature in their writings 


ars, giving fresh material to reporters like Cabeza de 
Vaca, Solis, Oviedo, Jiménez de Quesada, Castellanos, 
Cortés, and Rodriguez Freyle. 

The nature, the physical environment, 
absorbed and devoured everything, thrusting itself on 
European eyes as an unprecedented and mysteriously 
threatening spectacle. The little unclad or semi-clad 
copper-skinned inhabitant of this fantastic world was, 
after all, the least of it. The other part was what mat- 
tered: the land, the climate, the atmosphere, the land- 
scape, the soil, and, above all, what might be hiding 
soil. With what exquisite languor the con- 


marvel of 


under the 
quering and colonial chroniclers interrupted the action 
of their stories to “paint” the water, the trees, unknown 


flowers, woods, wild animals and birds, the dust or 
nugget of gold, powdered or crystal emerald! Then 
indeed all the hardships of the voyage. all the cruelty 
and sacrifice were forgotten. 

Well into the eighteenth century, Basilio Vicente de 


Treacherous jungle was popular theme in early Latin : 


American literary output 


Oviedo was awe-struck by nature in America, just like 
his sixteenth and seventeenth century forbears. He binds 
together a whole literary tradition in his book Cualidades 
y Riquezas del Nuevo Reino de Granada (Characteristics 
and Wealth of the New Kingdom of Granada). “Right 
out in the plains,” he tells us, “there is a tree whose 
wood bears in its heart a red cross. They call it palo de 
sangre (blood wood), because it is excellent for stopping 
bleeding. .. .” “In those mountains they grow a rattan 
which they call red rattan. When you cut it in two and 
blow on one part, a quantity of water that is an excellent 


And so 


on for page after page in this tone of a discoverer of 


wash for sore eyes comes out of the other. . . . 
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treasure. And there were many others like him. _ 
The story of the men the Spaniards met or discovered 
in America is not easy to follow in the books of the 


conquest and the colony, for it is smothered in nature 
description. Both quantitatively and qualitatively, their 
story takes up a much smaller part of these books than 
does the physical environment. The Indian, the savage, 
that is to say the man of America, appears merely in 
the statistics of enemy losses in battle accounts. Nicholas 
Federmann—not a Spaniard but a German, “the young 
man of Ulm”—gives a perfect example of the European 
conquerors attitude in this matter in his famous 
description of the Viaje a las Indias del Mar Océano 
(Voyage to the Indies of the Ocean Sea): “... A great 
number of Indians perished in this combat, and forty 
prisoners were taken, among them the chief, whom I 
ordered to be chained to punish him for breaking his 
word. I distributed the rest of the prisoners among my 
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soldiers. ... The following day a chief arrived 
with about sixty Indians. . .. I had him baptized along 
with his companions, explaining the Christian doctrine 
any way we could, as you can well imagine. . . .” 
Evidence could be piled up indefinitely to show that 
the main theme of the conquisthdors’ and colonizers’ 
literature had little to do with man. What the native 
inhabitants of America were like psychologically is still 
an unanswered question. The chroniclers of the Indies 
gave us no clew. In fact, many of those chroniclers took 
the greatest delight in telling of the animal traits they 


Plane in Peruvian desert: man conquered nature, laying bare 

the secrets that have always fascinated Spanish American authors 

thought they had discovered in human beings who were 
subject to standards of behaviour and laws which the 
One word royally 
covers the whole psychological part of the Spanish con- 
quest. It 
the native peoples whom the spreaders of civilization 
There is 
another, used with the same enthusiasm for generaliza- 


Europeans could not understand. 


is “savage,” applied indiscriminately to all 


came across in their New World adventure. 


tion, which serves to define morally and psychologically 
the the “savage” 
civilization. It is the term “Christian.” 
used with the same disconcerting facility. Actually, they 


transition from so-called state to 


Both words were 


dont amount to much more than a penny as far as their 


Street corner in Santiago, Chile. Latin 
American novelists are now confronted 
with the “jungle of the cities’ 


Author Téllez, Bogota journalist 
and literary critic niet 


the other state is too elemental an operation in the nar- | 
ratives. The savage becomes a Christian by baptism 
and a prayer. The facts couldn’t be that simple. 

But the chroniclers of the Indies, the great sixteenth 
and seventeenth century reporters, had neither the time 
nor the will nor the curiosity to pay as much attention 
to the American native as they did to the marvels that 
surrounded them. If the Court pressed for information, . 
it was better to send live evidence than written reports. = 
The band of “savages” sent back to Spain by Jiménez de ‘a 
Quesada is a splendid symbol. “Take this and don’t ask a 
me any more questions,” the founder of Bogota seemed 
to be saying. The main feeling of the conquest of — 
America was of physical possession, no matter what may © 
be said for its humanistic significance. Every clod of © 
the continent on which the Spaniard set foot and 
planted the cross is lovingly, thoroughly, set down in > 


a dress, here dusk is incredible and the night is perfumed _ 
and mysterious. This is always the message of the 
soldier's crude prose or the lawyer’s labored Latin. 
This influence still has its effects on Latin American 
literature. In the second half of the nineteenth century 
when the Colombian novelist Jorge Isaacs made con- 
tact with the European Romantic Movement through his 
Varia, he did not by any means break the line of thought 
that had first made the chroniclers of the Indies devote 
themselves to the theme of the land, to the landscape’s 
tyranny. Isaacs seems as dazzled and stupefied by the 
facts of nature as his remote conquistador grandfathers. 
The rich and beautiful descriptive passages of his book 
almost bury the troubles of his heroine Maria and hero 
Efrain. The flood of tears that bursts from Maria’s eyes 
becomes a delicate trickle of water tempestuously lost in 
the current of the Cauca River, and the sadness in 
Efrain’s soul is a chip carried away by the hot wind of 
shan 
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The case of Isaacs’ novel is characteristic of all nine- 
teenth-century Latin American fiction. Landscape, 
description, narrative. The nineteenth century finds 
intact the same trend of mind, the same reaction to 
nature that existed among chroniclers of the conquest 
and the colony. Nature is still the main theme. And 
lyricism is the characteristic mark of the period’s 
literature. “Realism” of the European or specifically 
the French sort did not catch on, never really took over 
this literature. It was dissolved in candid costumbrismo, 
local color writing. “Modernism” had no effect on our 
novel, except a disastrous one in a few cases, like 
Colombian poet José Asuncién Silva’s De Sobremesa 
(After Dinner). 

The interpretation of the natural phenomena that 
surround man in Latin America has not been logical or 
rational. Rather it has been a poetic exaltation, a sort 
of literary sublimation. So the novel and the short story 
took over the task of colonizing in a literary way what 
man has not yet conquered: the jungle, the unending 
plains, the distance, the solitude of spots remote from 
civilization. Thus virtually the only theme of the novel 
in what we have seen of this century continues to be the 
same that preoccupied the chroniclers of the Indies: the 
vastness, the oppressiveness, the beauty and desolation, 
the tyrannical fact of the physical conditions. The poor 
human being, the modest heart of the king of life, the 
perplexed soul of man, continue to be the secondary, 
anecdotal, accidental part. 

It could be said that if the “historical” conditions that 
dictated the lyric stage still prevail, then the novelists 
who work within this orbit and with these subjects have 
not gone astray. But it seems that this subject matter 
no longer offers such wealth. The advance of civiliza- 
tion, the rhythm of progress, the normal or hasty develop- 
ment of new social conditions are beginning to weaken 
its possibilities. 

If that is the case, the problem boils down to a still 
unsatisfied need for a new type of novel to reflect the 
new reality. For example, the novel of city life, in which 
man comes face to face with his own mysterious self in 
some other environment than the jungle or places where 
solitude and distance are the main conditions of the 
story. This need does not spring from a whim or 
arbitrary taste. It is implied or imposed by our historical 
transformation. The jungle, the plains, the distance, and 
human adventure in such an environment have lost most 
of their literary prestige. Nowadays we know a great 
deal about the jungle and the plains. And distance has 
become a fiction, which transportation companies use 
metaphorically as a mirage to stimulate their clients’ vain 
and delightful restlessness. Moreover, contemporary 
science with the aid of governments or international 
- institutions has an indiscreet way of revealing all, of 
depicting the flora and fauna of what seemed the most 
_ inaccessible regions, the human life of the “savage,” the 
habits of insects and wild animals, of trees and orchids— 
in short, of clearing up all the mysteries. Civilization, 
culture, progress already seriously threaten to reduce 
their exotic appeal a uins. 
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Although the concentration of people in cities that has 
taken place in Latin America is a relatively new 
phenomenon, it is beginning to have great social, political, 
and economic importance. It gives rise to a vast series 
of problems, which the novelists of this part of the 
continent are late in interpreting, using, or converting 
into literary material. The problems are not yet so pro- 
found, complex, or intense as in the cities of the United 
States or Europe. But they are there. The average man 
in Latin America is beginning to lose his distinctive 
qualities. Collective institutions absorb and dissolve him, 
reduce him to a simple cell, just like many others who 
have been submitted to this same social camouflage. In- 
dividual fates become more obscure, and group life be- 
comes more difficult and complicated. Indeed, civilization 
creates a new jungle: the jungle of the cities. Man’s 
adventure in it is precisely the subject yet to be devel- 
oped in the Latin American novel. To be sure, rural, 
provincial subjects may still offer tempting themes. But 
the weakness of the Latin American novel will last for 
some time unless it radically changes its direction and 
scene and catches up with the social and psychological 
conditions under which Latin American man is living. 
Of course, the economic conditions attendant on 
literary work in Latin America are still not ideal for an 
easy and prosperous flourishing of a literary form like 
the novel. A big publishing business has started in a few 
countries: Argentina, Chile, and Mexico. But the writing 
profession does not offer bright prospects. It is hazard- 
ous and uncertain. 
The Latin American 


writer naturally turns to 


journalism or teaching, seeking a way of earning his liv- 
ing in some manner related to his inclinations. But 
journalism is a complacent and implacable enemy of 
literature. And teaching leads almost inevitably to a 
paralyzing specialization, to something we could call the 
freezing of sensitivity. 


PARAGUAY’S PAST 


THE APPEARANCE of a complete history of Paraguay is 
a truly novel event. The Paraguayans themselves never 
wrote such a history. The first to try it was the brilliant 
but ill-starred Blas Garay, an impetuous and tempera- 
mental young man who died at twenty-four. But he barely 
sketched an outline of the subject and stopped with the 
War of the Triple Alliance (1865-1870), as if Paraguay 
had no history after that. Before and after Garay, the 
only things published were fragmentary monographs, 
some excellent, some mediocre, several decidedly bad. 
In no case was an effort made to cover the whole develop- 
ment of this turbulent and captivating little land. 

Dr. Harris Gaylord Warren of the University of Mis- 
sissippi has just undertaken this uncommon task, a fact 
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which in itself merits attention. But Dr. Warren does not 
dash into the arena as an amateur. His interest in 
Paraguayan affairs dates back to his student days at the 
University of California, where he wrote a thesis on the 
Chaco controversy (before the 1932-1935 war) that 
demonstrated his deep knowledge and understanding of 
the subject. In the intervening years, he has doubtless 
intensified his studies, which were further strengthened 
by a visit to Paraguay. Now he offers the reading public 
the fruit of this investigation in his new book, Paraguay, 
an Informal History. 

Dr. Warren traces five cycles of this history: the pre- 
Columbian era; the consolidation of the Spanish con- 
quest; the three dictatorships at the beginning of the 
Republic (Dr. Francia and the two Lopez); the long 
half-century between the Triple Alliance and Chaco 
Wars; and what he calls the “new Paraguay,” bringing 
the story down from the Chaco War to the Morinigo dic- 
tatorship. 

There is no strict uniformity of treatment of the five 
periods. Although a lively sympathy for the Paraguayan 
people crops out in Dr. Warren’s pages, a certain lack of 
balance results when he passes too swiftly over some facts 
or tarries too long over others. At times his criticism 
errs on the side of harshness; at others it is too kind. 
For the book’s outstanding feature is the continual judg- 
ing of actors and events. Dr. Warren is not one of those 
historians who limit themselves to an objective recon- 
struction of the past, to description and narration. 
Rather, he frankly evaluates the past, takes sides, un- 
hesitatingly defends or condemns. It is worth noting, 
for example, that Dr. Warren comes out vigorously for 
the Jesuit missions and against Antequera, in direct op- 
position to the consensus of present opinion. Likewise, 
contrary to an ancient legend he concludes that the 
Paraguayan people as such were never under Jesuit in- 
fluence. 

The pre-Columbian period is very well pictured. Neces- 
sarily, the picture is based on data and views that cannot 
always be checked for accuracy. The colonial period 
comes vigorously to life, with all its difficulties, hard- 
ships, rivalries, and the abandonment of the colony by 
the mother country. 

The three dictators of the first half of the nineteenth 
century are not painted in appealing colors, but neither 
are their merits denied. Nevertheless, the author often 
falls into inexplicable errors, as when he asserts that il- 
literacy in Paraguay was worse under the Lépez than 
under Dr. Francia. He makes it appear that the U.S 
diplomat William A. Harris offered his good offices to 
Rosas and the Paraguayan Government, when actually 
Harris’ policy was to avoid his predecessors’ mistakes 
by staying completely out of that dispute. 

A series of rapid episodes is used to depict the War 
of the Triple Alliance, and the total effect may confuse 
the reader. Still, the Allies’ strategic incompetence and 
Lopez’ aberrations are clearly brought out—all of which 
helped to prolong unnecessarily the Calvary of the poor 
Paraguayan people. 

Dr. Warren does not understand the unified strategy 


War. He is pictured as pei in a guerrilla 
warfare, which does not seem to have been the case. ; 


nineteen American republics on August 3, 1932, calling — 
on Bolivia and Paraguay to settle the Chaco dispute 
peacefully and barring recognition of territorial claims — 
based on forceful seizure. The Paraguayans in the Chaco 
War are shown sending reinforcements to defend . 
Concepcion railroad—which is not in the Chaco. Manuel 
Gondra, Paraguayan internationalist, is erroneously 
called General. 
But Dr. Warren’s work as a whole is excellent and will 
occupy an important place in the literature about Para- — 
guay. The country should be grateful to the author. This * 


ay, whom the should not ignore.—Pablo 
Max Ynsfran 
PARAGUAY: AN INFORMAL History, by Harris Gaylord 
Warren. Norman, Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma — 
Press, 1949. 393 p. $5.00 : 
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THE GALLANT FIESTA of the bullring has always been a 
fascinating theme, not only to fans of the sport but to 
everyone, in any part of the world, who understands the 
beauty of this unique spectacle that manages to combine 
elegance with courage in the face of death. A work on 
the subject by an Anglo-Saxon published in English 
represents a real feat for the author, in this case a U.S. 
citizen. 
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It would have been easy to commit heresies in dealing 
with this complicated subject. | must point out at once 
that Tom Lea knows what he’s talking about, under- 
stands the environment of the singular world of bull- 


fighters, and, above all, shows real feeling for the 
picturesque characters whose turbulent life storms 


through the pages of The Brave Bulls. From firsthand 
observation, artist-author Lea gives a faithful and under- 
standing picture of the whole traditional and emotional 
business of raising, taunting, and killing bulls. 

The real interest in Lea’s book is less as a novel than 
as a documentary work. The superficial plot leaves much 
to be desired and makes little impression on the reader. 

Excellent and original drawings by the author contri- 
bute notably to the informative value of the work. This 
quality is in itself something noteworthy when we are 
dealing with a subject like bullfighting. Mr. Lea must be 
congratulated for creating an entirely authentic atmos- 
phere. 

Despite his technical knowledge and preciseness of 
expression, Lea sometimes stumbles on language obstacles 
that may at times obscure the text. For example, many 
expressions like matador, cuadrillas, manito, diana, faena 
are used in Spanish. Although they are used correctly, 
their special sense is such that a reader who is not a 
specialist in the matter would be hard put to it to find 
their English equivalents. 

The hero of The Brave Bulls is Luis Bello, a bull- 
fighter at the peak of his fame. Like almost all the mem- 
bers of his profession, he is of humble origin, self-made 
through sacrifice. A series of events, principally of a 
romantic nature, and the tragic death of a companion 
produce a profound moral crisis in the mind of Luis 
Bello. As the crisis reaches its climax, Luis is taking 
turns with his brother and protegé, Pepe, in the bullring 
at Cuenca. Luis is disturbed and afraid as he fights. 
When he kills his first bull, the audience displays its dis- 
satisfaction with his performance in the usual way, with 
loud insults and hissing. It’s Pepe’s afternoon. Then 
comes the showy moment when the bull catches up with 
him. Pepe is carried off to the infirmary, and his brother 
takes his place. When Luis is assured that the wound is 
not serious, he regains his self-confidence and fights as 
he never did before, turning in a flawless performance. 
Pepe returns to the circle, and together the two brothers 
receive a tremendous ovation. Almost the entire plot is 
based on the action between Pepe and Luis. 

Actually, the story of the people involved in The Brave 
Bulls is only a means of presenting the impressive back- 
ground, made up of hard work, heroism, passion, and art. 
The author deserves our applause for having recreated 
this complex and difficult environment in vigorous strokes. 

Finally, we may note that Tom Lea’s success shows that 
neither differences of race nor national frontiers are 
unsurmountable obstacles for those who share universal 
feelings.—Sara Cordero Huerta. 

THE Brave Butts, by Tom Lea. Boston, Little Brown, 
1949, 270 p. Illus. $3.00 
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EL SALVADOR (Continued from page 28) 
lakes and volcanoes, beaches and valleys. 
One of the loveliest of these sights is Lake llopango, 
a shining blue body of water cupped in a volcanic crater. 
The fifty-odd miles of shoreline are dotted with modern 
hotels and clubs, which alternate with Indian fishing 
From the heights one sees the sails of pleasure 


villages. 
craft and the dugout canoes of the Indians. The scene 


has had less idyllic moments. One day 1880 a new, 
smaller voleano rose roaring from the lake’s depths. The 
waters of the lake dropped until the new peak was 150 
feet high, and many small islands appeared nearby. 
Ilopango is only six miles from the capital by a new 
highway. 

There are other lakes and other volcanoes, most of 
which still retain the names given them by the Pipil and 
Maya predecessors of the Spaniards. Zapotitlan, Coate- 
peque, Camalotal, and Guazapa are a few of these, and 
each has its colorful legend, its local customs and 
fiestas. Izalco’s flaming peak, only twenty-five miles in- 
land from the Pacific, is in such constant eruption that 
coastwise ships use it as a navigation beacon. 

All of El Salvador’s attractions are easily accessible, 
thanks to the 1,600 miles of national highways which 
crisscross the country like a fish net. The earth marked 
off by this mesh of roadways is the most intensively 
cultivated in Central America, for despite its high popu- 
lation of 150 people per square mile, the country lives 
off agriculture. Salvadorean prosperity rises and falls 
with the price of coffee, her most important crop. 

Small as the country is, only three nations on earth 
(Brazil, Colombia, and the Dutch East Indies) export 
more coffee. Sugar, henequen, indigo, and balsam are 
also exported. 

During the war, when the lack of shipping kept her 
precious coffee at home, the Salvadoreans did a fantastic 
boot-straps job of creating industries from odds and ends. 
One of the first imported necessities of Latin American 
agriculture is the machete. A resourceful Salvadorean 
machinist scoured the junk-yards for discarded automo- 
bile springs, which he straightened, retempered, and 
ground into excellent machetes. The quality of the long 
blades enabled the little industry to survive the return 
of imported machetes. Another scarcity was in buttons. 
Another Salvadorean with virtually no capital experi- 
mented with a small machine he had designed, and 
presently was turning out thousands of good buttons from 
the cattle bones thrown out by the slaughterhouses. 
Hand-woven straw hats have been built into an export 
item, and the weaving of fiber hammocks, rush mats. 
handbags. rope, and textiles have bolstered the national 
from many Once dependent on im- 
ported bags in which to ship their coffee, they now supply 
all their own needs with bags of locally produced hene- 
quen, and export a small surplus to neighboring lands. 

This energy and self-reliance has produced a people of 
independence, dignity, and fierce pride in their Mary- 
land-sized slice of earth. Deprecate the little country 
and you will never be forgiven; appreciate its charms. 
and the salvadorenos will make a temporary career of 
seeing that you have fun. 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS 


Answers on page 48 


ip 


page 


1. Loading Colombia’s chief export. Is it maté, 
coffee, chicha, or pisco? 


2. Indian girl pulling taffy in northernmost 
Central American country, famous for its textile 
handicrafts. Can you name the country? | 


3. ont Vide and the 


First Lady of Argentina, Chile, Colombia, or 

= 

4. Calle Guayaquil, principal commercial street 

in what Andean capital? 


5. Fisherman at work in Argentina’s most 
famous summer resort. Is it Copacabana, Punta 
del Este, Vina del Mar, or Mar del Plata? 


6. Curious toe-stirrups used by the Marajé 
Island cowboys of Brazil, Bolivia, Paraguay, or 


Chile? 


7. Cadets of the only Central American army 
called the Guardia Nacional parading in Managua. 
Are they cariocas, portenos, Mexicans, or 
Nicaraguans? 

= 
~ 
= 

8. Shaded area is the Spanish-speaking part of 
the island of Hispaniola. Can you name the 
country? 


9. Colonial fortress of San Juan Ulia stands 
at the entrance of Mexico’s chief harbor on the 
Gulf of Mexico. Is it Veracruz, Acapulco, or 
Coatzacoalcos? 

= 

0. Palacio Salvo is the tallest building in 
—_—_——,, the second largest South 

American capital on the Rio de la Plata. Fill in 
the blank. 
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(Continued from page 21) 

The Paris headquarters of UNESCO are in daily 
céntact with the Pan American Union in Washington and 
the Brazilian Government in Rio. 

Two of the United Nations specialized agencies, FAO 
(Food and Agriculture Organization) and WHO (World 
Health Organization) are completing studies on world 
conditions for the general information of the delegates. 

in London the Bureau of Current Affairs is preparing 
an exhibit presenting lively and significant issues of the 
day in a way understandable to adults with little or no 
education. 

Meanwhile, in Rio de Janeiro Brazilian government 
agencies are immersed in thousands of last-minute de- 
tails. M. B. Lourenco Filho, head of the Brazilian De- 
partment of Education, will be the Seminar’s president. 
Lourengo Filho, who laid the basis for a scientific ap- 
proach to education in Brazil through the National In- 
stitute of Pedagogic Studies, which he developed from 
scratch into one of the hemisphere’s best technical 
agencies, is the moving spirit behind Brazil’s superbly 
launched campaign for adult education. In 1948 alone 
it opened 20,000 schools, enrolled 700,000 students. 

The Seminar will meet in the sumptuous but unheated 
Hotel Quitandinha at Petrépolis in the mountains 
above Rio. 

Education Minister Clemente Mariani is largely respon- 
sible for this meeting. The idea for the Rio Seminar came 
to life a year ago in Caracas where the first meeting of 
this type took place under the direction of Guillermo 
Nannetti, but it was actually adopted months later in the 
Biblical town of Beirut. At the UNESCO meeting there 
Dr. Nannetti proudly proposed an inter-American semi- 
nar on problems of illiteracy and adult education. The 
ambitious project did not have easy sailing. As a matter 
of fact, it was voted down the first time, but Brazil and 
Colombia, the only two representatives that Latin America 
had on the UNESCO rammed _ through 
a favorable decision. At the climax of a heated debate, 
the Brazilian delegates wired their Minister of Education 
who cabled back immediately, unhesitatingly committing 
Brazil to serve as host to a meeting of such importance. 

The climate of the Seminar will be one of hard work. 
If perchance a professional “conference-goer” 
the new crop of bons vivants who rush from one inter- 
national clambake to another with an eye for banquets, 


groups. 


committee, 


—one of 


speeches and parties—shows up at the Seminar, he will 
feel sadly betrayed. As one organizer observed: 

“Last year the first seminar of this kind was held 
Caracas. It was not as ambitious as the Rio meeting, but 
it did demonstrate something of the utmost importance: 
that, contrary to popular belief, you can get together 
delegations from our twenty-one republics, and if they 
come armed with a challenging program, will 
find time for speeches.” 

The conference will break up into five study groups 
which will separately conduct intensive research and de- 
bate on five broad problems during the first weeks. Then 
they will bring their conclusions to the attention of the 
whole seminar. This type of organization is expected to 
give excellent results in terms of sustained, high-speed 
work producing carefully meditated conclusions. 

The first study group will concentrate on the un- 
glamorous, but vitally necessary, question of statistics 
under the guidance of the Brazilian and Inter-American 
Institutes of Statistics, represented respectively by M. A. 
Teixeira de Freitas and Germano Jardim. This is a novel 
approach in inter-American gatherings. So often in the 
past, technical meetings have become hopelessly bogged 
down because of the unavailability of recent and reliable 
statistical data. This time it is frankly recognized that 
nothing can be done until we know exactly where we stand. 

The second study group will deal with primary edu- 
cation and illiteracy. It is paying special attention to the 
shortage of qualified teachers through Latin America 
and to the early abandonment of grade school by the 
children. This dropping-out of students so shrinks the 
classes in higher grades that some countries have de- 
cided to take three years as the realistic average period 


nobody 


during which their children actually attend primary 
school. The material for this study group is being pre- 


pared by Carmela Tejada, an attractive, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed Peruvian girl who is one of the Pan American 
Miss Tejada, who looks 
young enough to be in high school herself, has crowded 
into her short life a Ph.D. from her country’s great Uni- 
versity of San Marcos and a Master’s from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. She becomes enthusiastic when talk- 
ing about the role that the primary schools can play in 
Latin America. “It must be more than a place to teach 
cold, dead subjects. The teacher has to understand and 
advise on personal problems of the students. Especially,” 
she added with a smile, “as they sometimes are older 
than the teacher. 
girls in their twenties who were coming to school for the 
first time and were more interested in their own personal 
problems than in Pizarro and his conquistadores. I my- 
self felt that to be a good teacher | should neglect 
Pizarro.” 

The third study group is going to debate the organiza- 
tion of campaigns against illiteracy. Dr. Lourenco Filho 
will present the results achieved by his country. The 
Brazilian campaign is held up to the nations of the world 
by UNESCO as an example of efficient, clean-cut organ- 
ization achieving quick results. 


ing heavily on the counsel of their Mexican colle agues 


Union’s experts on education. 


When I began teaching in Peru, I had 


The Brazilians are count- 


Drs. Guillermo Nannetti (left) and << 
Jorge Basadre discuss Seminar plans 
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FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY | 

RECOMMENDED by Pru Devon, Producer-Commentator, — 
“Nights in Latin America” WQXR programs, and ras 
Clark, whose well-known record library supplies most — 
of the music. ig 
1. LA BURRITA Mexican Juguete Comico. EL COTOM- 


in this field, for Mexico is the one other nation with 
extensive knowledge of conducting a literacy campaign, 
paced by their famous law “Each one teach one,” 
obliging every literate Mexican to teach one illiterate 
countryman to read and write. In fact, in the thrashing 
out of the Mexican and Brazilian experiences which will 


take place at the Seminar a pattern for launching cam- 
paigns of this type will emerge. 

The fourth study group is going into the objectives 
and methods of a campaign: how it should be con- 
ducted, what systems of teaching should be adopted in 
preference to others. UNESCO’s Dr. Frederick Rex is 
in charge of preparing the working papers for this group. 
This U. S. educator is a veteran of international meetings 
and he will probably need his qualities of diplomacy 
and compromise, since this is a field of controversy 
among educators. 

Finally, the fifth study group is devoting its attention 
to literacy and education of adults. Dr. Nannetti, who 
is preparing the working papers, spent months studying 
Great Britain’s elaborate program for educating adults. 

As the study groups get under way, they will rely for 
bibliography and research material on the OAS Colum- 
bus Memorial Library, which is sending trained librarians 
from its headquarters in the Pan American Union to join 
forces with the National Library of Rio de Janeiro. 

After five weeks’ intensive work in Petrépolis, the con- 
ference will break up into three groups which will spend 
a week in three different areas of Brazil to see in loco 
the problems they have been discussing. One group of 
delegates will go to Bahia and will meet there with teach- 
ers from northern Brazil; the second group to Minas 
Gerais to meet with teachers from the central states; and 
the third to Sao Paulo, where teachers from southern 
Brazil will congregate. 

Much is expected of United States participation in the 
Seminar. For months Cornell University has been pre- 
paring a working paper on adult education in the natural 
sciences and soil conservation. The Department of State 
has taken keen interest in assembling a top-flight delega- 
Already the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
which has been singled out for praise by President Tru- 
man for its cooperative programs of technical assistance 
to Latin American countries in public health and educa- 
tion, has assigned some of its best men and women to go 
to Brazil for the Seminar. 


tion. 


The press of the Americas is giving the Seminar much 
attention, and many leading newspapers are sending 
special correspondents. The “Voice of America” will 
carry special programs on the problems debated, and 
the Brazilian educational radio, which operates fourteen 
hours a day on four channels from Rio de Janeiro’s 
modernistic Ministry of Education, is making an unparal- 
leled effort to give wide publicity to the meeting. Fer- 
nando Tude de Souza, the jovial, gregarious “czar” of 
Brazil’s education on the air, is dramatizing the impor- 
tance of radio by moving his equipment and his crews 
into the lobby of Quitandinha. During the five weeks 
of the conference, Dr. Tude de Souza will direct the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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PINTERO Mexican Cancion Corrido. Victor 23-0854 
Anybody who has been in Mexico during the last year knows 
the gay, humorous song of the burro driver, “La Burrita.” 
It's been a smashing record success; many companies have 
made it. This Victor recording is done by the Samperio 
brothers, complete with hoof-clicks and clucks as the anxious 
; driver urges his stubborn little beast onward and upward. 
, It is classified as a “juguete cémico” or “funny joke-song.” 
The reverse side carries a fairly routine corrido or topical 
song, but it is peppy and well-paced. 
2. SOY MORENITA Panamanian Tamborito. CHORRERANO 
Panamanian Tamboreras. Victor 82928 
For a really all-round collection of Panamanian folk or 
a, popular music, get one of Panama’s tamboritos, the street- 
dance of carnival time. You can close your eyes and imagine 
the women in their fabulously beautiful pollera costumes, 
foaming with lace and embroidery, and the men in their 
montunos—white calf-length suits with fringed edges— 
dancing and clapping all through the night. The singer is 
the local top-favorite—rowdy Sylvia Degrass. 
3. ON TABAS Colombian Bambuco Fiestero. PIM-PAM- 
PUM Colombian Rumba Criolla. Victor 83443 
For one of the most subtle forms of syncopation, try the 
_ Colombian bambuco. Unless you’re an expert, you'll find it 
a very hard to figure out the rhythm pattern, but never 
mind... just enjoy it. This one is less wistful than they 
are apt to be, for it’s a festive bambuco fiestero. On the 
other side is a Colombian rumba criolla, which, incidentally, 
is quite different from the Cuban prototype. 
4. LA CUMPARSITA Uruguayan Tango. MANO A MANO 
Argentine Tango. Victor 38008 
You’ve probably always planned to get yourself a copy of 
os good old La Cumparsita, but have been fiercely refusing to 
get any “shmalzed” version of it, overly sweet and senti- 
here is Francisco Lomuto “y su orquesta tipica” with an 
excellent performance of the old Uruguayan classic. Wonder- 
fully, too, they have given us the famous Mano a Mano on 
the other side. 
PUNALES Ecuadorean Yaravi. CANELAZO Ecuadorean 
Cachullapi. Victor 83444 
When one finds at last an authentic, genuinely Andean re- 
cording like this he need not hesitate to order it. They are 
extremely scarce in the U.S.A., and are almost all, there- 
fore, in the “museum-piece” class. The yaravi is the charac- 
teristic lament or plaint of Ecuador, deeply moving, high- 
lighted by delightful little passages played on the rondador 
or panpipes of bamboo. The cachullapi is totally different, 
rollicking, gay, making a superb combination for your Latin 
American collection. 
CAE CAE Brazilian Samba. ARCA DE NOE Brazilian 
Marcha. Decca 23211 
Carmen Miranda and her wonderful Bando da Lua is always 
good news. Here’s a samba and a marcha, both thoroughly 
Brazilian, thoroughly merry and bright. You will remember 
the melody of Cae Cae, for it has been played a lot in this 
country. 
7. PREGONERA Cuban Bolero. CANTO A MI MADRE 
Cuban Cancion Bolero. Seeco 8000 
A pregonera is a girl who sings a pregén, a song based on a 
street vendor’s call. This bolero has a charming melody and 
is nicely sung by the Cuban Duo Rodriguez de Cordova. On 
the reverse side of the platter is a pleasantly sentimental 
“Song to my Mother.” 
8. FLORES NEGRAS Mexican Bolero. FAROLITO Mexican 
Waltz. Decca 18083 
For the essence of tropical glamour, take one of the most 
seductive Mexican cancioneras, singing a smooth bolero and 
a lilting waltz. You'll soon find yourself humming the 
captivating Flores Negras and Agustin Lara’s Farolito along 
with the velvet-voiced Elvira Rios and José Morand’s 


orchestra, who do both sides ofthisrecord. 
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to make good on their glorious project. 


WOMAN'S PLACE 
Dear Sir: 


I was astonished to read the students’ aoe a question, 
“Is woman’s place in the home?” in the May Americas. 

The Inter-American Commission of Women, of which I am 
Chairman, considers it an anachronism to open discussion of 
women’s right to occupy the position that rightfully belongs to 
them in civil, political, economic, and social matters. Moreover, 
it is particularly inappropriate when the people invited to give 
their opinions are school children lacking the requisite maturity 
and knowledge of the subject. It is certainly unfortunate that 
you included opinions so wanting in judgment or truth as that 
of the fifteen-year-old Sao Paulo girl who says: “Brazilian women 
don’t have a strong enough sense of responsibility. . . .” This is 
definitely Brazil is one of the most advanced countries 
in America in the matter of women’s rights. It is enough to 
recall that one of the four women who signed the Charter of the 
United Nations was a Brazilian, Dr. Bertha Lutz. 
Delegate Plenipotentiary of her country, she sponsored basic 
amendments which have made the Charter one of the most 
valuable and democratic documents in human history. 

It is fitting to point out that the traditional prejudices against 
women’s being considered on a plane of equality with men have 
been replaced by a more humane and advanced conception of 
the problem. The political orientation of the world today is 
toward the consecration and full application of this principle of 
social justice. We see this in the Act of Chapultepec; in the 
United Nations Charter, which stipulates equality of rights of 
men and women in its preamble; in the Declaration of the Rights 
and Duties of Man, approved at the Ninth Conference at Bogota; 
in the two conventions on equality of Civil Rights and Political 
Rights, from that same Conference; in the Inter-American Charter 
of Social Guarantees, which declares that “. . . the state attains 
its goals not only by recognizing the rights of citizens alone, but 
also by concerning itself with the fortunes of men and women, 
considered not only as citizens, but also as human beings;” and 
finally in the Declaration of Human Rights approved in the 
recent UN General Assembly, which, in its basic articles, re- 


not so. 


Moreover, as 


_ affirms the equality of men’s and women’s rights. 


Minerva Bernardino 
Chairman, Inter-American Commission of Women 
Washington, D. C. 


BATTLE FOR KNOWLEDGE 
regular broadcasts of the Ministry of Education in full 
view of the assembled delegates. There he will launch new, 
experimental programs with a view to obtaining sug- 
gestions and criticisms from that international 
of experts. 


(Continued from page 45) 


galaxy 


At an international conference on air transportation 
which met at Chicago a few years ago, the late Fiorello 
La Guardia is reported to have quipped, after wearying 
days of debate, “The only thing on which we seem to be 
of one mind is that everybody is against bad weather.” 

While it can similarly be stated that everybody in the 
Americas is against illiteracy, beyond that basic premise 
stretches a vast area dotted with controversial theories, 
pet approaches, and plain hesitancy on which is the best 
way to fight illiteracy. 

This is why the Rio Seminar is being prepared so care- 
fully and in such detail. The assembled delegates will be 
soberly aware of the responsibility weighing on their 
shoulders. They are meeting to discuss the speedy elimina- 
tion of the scourge of illiteracy from the Western Hemis- 
phere. Seventy million people wait in silence for them 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


VISUAL APPROACH 
Dear Sir: ; 

I take pleasure in sending you a photograph [see cut] of a 
display arranged by the Haitian Consulate in the window of the 
H. Liebes department store in San Francisco. It was the Haitian 
Consulate’s contribution toward publicizing Pan American Day 
and was exhibited from April 11 to 16 to coincide with the ob- 
servance of Pan American Day in San Francisco. The response 
was enthusiastic. If every Latin American Consul in the United 
States were to arrange an exhibit along these lines, with appropri- 
ate posters and display cards calling attention to the purpose 
of Pan American Day, | feel that a large number of U.S. citizens 
could be contacted who could not otherwise be reached. 

Wm. Fisher 
1-4 Consul of Haiti 

WHAT'S IN A NAME Francisco, California 
Dear Sir: 

The usual letter to the editor begins something like this: “I 
like your magazine, BUT. . . .” This one begins that way, too, 
but my quibble is a small one, calling attention to a minor error 
(perhaps only in proofreading) in Scott article on 
Benjamin Cohen, of the United Nations, in the June issue. 

In one paragraph, Mr. Seegers mentions “Albert Cohen” living 
in Chicago. In the next, he says that “Alberto Cohen” did thus 
and so in Chile. How come? What was the given name of Cohen, 
senior? And I might add that the article makes Benjamin Cohen 
sound most effective and likeable. 


Seegers 


James Addison Melcher 
Gary, Indiana 
Vo mistake, Mr. Melcher. In Chicago, Benjamin Cohen's 
father used “Albert,” as the English equivalent of his Polish given 
name. When he became a Chilean, what more natural than his 
adoption of the national name-form in that country? 
And Benjamin Cohen is likeable and effective. 


BOOSTER’S CLUB 
Dear Sir: 

I would like to say a word of special congratulations to you for 
the article in last month’s issue of your magazine [May], explain- 
ing the people of Brazil to the rest of us. 

Hernane Tavares de Sa is to be praised for the fine article that 
he wrote. It avoided the glamorizing of travel literature as well 
as the cynicism of the impatient social reformer. 

But best of all, it dealt with people. Please give us more articles 
that help us to understand the people of the various Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

Rey. J. 
Detroit, 


A. Farrell 
Michigan 
Dear Sir: 

I have read the first three numbers of Americas. It is just 
what we need to dispel a lot of mistaken ideas about each other. 
Many of our Latin neighbors think the United States consists of 
gangsters and Hollywood characters being divorced several times 


weekly. 
I hope that you work up a good circulation. Count me in as a 
booster. 
Frank L. Green 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

one word for the 


Dear Sir: 
I have but 
excellent! 


May issue of the AmMERricas— 
John B. Mayor 
Claremont, California 
your communication magnificent! 
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HOLIDAY AND FESTIVAL CALENDAR 
FOR SEPTEMBER 1949 


Five CENTRAL AMERICAN countries celebrate their in- 
dependence on September 15. During the colonial period 
Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica were provinces of the Captaincy General of Guate- 
mala. In 1821 patriots from all over the colony gath- 
ered in the capital, Guatemala City. A declaration of 
independence drafted by the Honduran José Cecilio del 
Valle was signed on September 14 and proclaimed the 
next day. Although the provinces later split into separate 
countries, all still consider this their Independence Day. 
September Church holidays are the Nativity of the 
Virgin, on the 8th, and the Day of Our Lady of Mercy, 
on the 24th. Local fiestas in many towns, honoring their 
patron saint, fall on September 15, St. Matthew; Septem- 
ber 29, St. Michael; and September 30, St. Jerome. Other 


important festivals are: 


September 7: Independence Day. Called back to Portugal by 
Parliament, the regent Dom Pedro (see “New World Emperor,” 
p. 16) instead proclaimed Brazil’s independence on Ipiranga hill, 
near Sao Paulo. All businesses are closed, and the day is ob- 
served with display of flags, parades, and school celebrations. 


CHILE 


September 18-20: Chile celebrates her independence with the 
three-day Fiestas de la Patria. All over the country there are 
rodeos, native dances, and barbecues. Church services are held 
and the army marches in review. Shops and offices are closed. 
The government sponsors special festivities for the Araucanian 
Indians, who live around the town of Temuco at the gateway to 
the lake region. Prizes are awarded for athletic skill, speeches 
are made in the native tongue, and there is a great feast. 


September 8: Day of St. Peter patron of Colombia. 
This saint was a Jesuit missionary to the Negro slaves at Carta- 
gena. Gay fairs are held in many places, with emphasis on cattle 


Claver, 


show s. 


CUBA 


September 8: Thousands of pilgrims journey to the village of 
E] Cobre to honor Our Lady of Charity, patroness of Cuba. Near 
historic Santiago, the village has a shrine with an image to which 
The image, of carved wood, is 
richly adorned with gold and jewels. 


miraculous powers are credited. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


September 24: 
and on this day pilgrimages are made to her shrine at Santo 
Cerro, a village near the city of La Vega. The shrine dates from 
the sixteenth century, and La Vega itself was founded by Co- 
lumbus. An important battle between Columbus and the Indians 
was fought at Santo Cerro. 


GUATEMALA 
September 26-30: Annual state fair at Totonicapan. Many of 
the elaborate festivities take place in the town’s modern theater. 
Totonicapan is an Indian city, and an important weaving center. 
September 13-16: State fair at Quezaltenango. = 7 
MEXICO 


September 1-8: Fiesta at San Bartolo Naucalpam, near Mexico 
City, honors an ancient image of the Virgin of Remedies, patron- 


Our Lady of Mercy is the country’s patroness, 


Native dances are performed, 


ess of the Spaniards in Mexico. 
and there are fireworks and a fair. September 8 is the most im- | 
portant day. 


September 1-8: According to a local legend of Tepoztlan (State _ 
of Morelos), the Aztec deity El Tepozteco was a favorite son of 
the Virgin. The fiesta here honors them both. On the afternoon 
of the 8th, an extremely interesting native dance-drama is pre- pr 
sented. 
September 8: Fiesta of Our Lady of Remedies at Los Remedios © 
(State of México), celebrated with dances, fireworks, and a fair. — 
The highly venerated image here was made generalissimo of the — 
Spanish army during the war of independence, while the Virgin © 
of Guadalupe headed the insurgent forces. 


September 14: A festival at the fortress-like monastery of La 
Cruz in Querétaro features regional dances and other holiday at- 
tractions. In this monastery the Emperor Maximilian spent his — 
last hours before being shot on a hill outside the town. An _ 
unusual bush in one of the patios has thorns shaped like crosses 
which are much sought after locally. 


September 15-16: At eleven p.m. on the 15th, the President a 
of Mexico stands on the balcony of the National Palace and Ri 
shouts, “Long live Mexico, and death to bad government!” As 


the independence revolution, the crowds in the square below — 
take up the cry while all the church bells in the city peal, and | 
fireworks are set off. A similar ceremony takes place in all the 
smaller cities. September 16, Independence Day, is a gay holiday 
with parades, bullfights, and other amusements. Stores and offices 
are closed. 


PARAGUAY 
September 21: On this day the high-school and college students 
of Asuncién hold their annual spring festival, generally in the 
beautiful Botanical Gardens a few miles from the city. There are — 
athletic events, including elaborate handicap races, and dancing, _ 
and a Spring Queen is crowned. ; 


PERU 
September 24: On the Day of Our Lady of Mercy the monks 
of Cuzco’s monastery of La Merced lead a procession which be- 
gins at the monastery and goes from church to church. 
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the 1950 Census of the Americas, is 

an AMERICAS staff member. During 

t his three years at the PAU he served 

ae’ i first with the Intellectual Coopera- 


tion Division, then with the Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs. His con- 
tact with inter-American affairs be- 
gan with a Roosevelt Fellowship to 
study the labor movement in Chile 
in 1942. Three years in the Army 
Signal Corps included extensive 
travel in India, Korea, and other parts of the Far East. His 
next trip took him to Bogota as a translator for the Ninth Con- 
ference. 


t 


Sercio Correa pa Costa (“New 
World Emperor”) has made some- 
thing of a hobby of Dom Pedro I. 
He has published two books in 
Portuguese on Brazil’s first Emperor: 
As quatro coroas de Pedro I and 
Pedro I e Metternich, in addition to 
several other volumes on Brazilian 
diplomatic history. At the age of 
nineteen, he began his own diplomatic 
career when he passed the examina- 
tions for Brazil’s Foreign Service. 
He has served in Buenos Aires, at the Rio de Janeiro Conference 
and other international meetings, as alternate delegate to the 
OAS Council, and is now his country’s consul in Los Angeles. 
He is married to a daughter of Brazilian statesman Oswaldo 
Aranha. 


Vincent DE Pascat, author’ of 
“Uruguayan Portia,” is a journalist 
of long standing. Born in Italy, he 
spent most of his youth in the United 
States. The depression sent him to 
Europe, where he was foreign cor- 
respondent for the Associated Press, 
the Chicago Tribune, the London 
Evening Standard, and Time-Life. 
About nine years ago, he shifted his 
field of activities to South America, 
worked first in Argentina, then in 
Uruguay, where he is now. Spadework for the article, Mr. de 
Pascal tells us, was done by a Montevideo journalist, Hector 
Lépez Reboledo. 


HERNANDO TELLEZ, one of Colombia’s outstanding literary critics 
and journalists, discusses the reasons for the dearth of Latin 
American psychological novels in “Man Versus the Landscape”, 
Sr. Téllez began as a newspaperman and branched out into 
literary circles while serving as Colombian consul in Marseilles. 
He has been a senator and assistant editor of El Liberal. Now 
he is editor of the lively Bogota news-weekly Semana, and con- 
tinues to write for the capital’s dailies. At forty-one, he has yet 
to write a novel himself, but he has published four volumes of 
commentaries on political and literary affairs. 


Juan Liscano, amateur folklorist turned professional, contributes 
“Hear the People Sing.” He has published a collection of 
Venezuelan folk poetry, but is also a poet in his own right, with 
three volumes of verses to his credit. One of them won the 
Caracas Municipal Poetry Prize. For several years he edited the 
Sunday literary page of the Caracas newspaper El Nacional from 
the time the section started in 1943. Sr. Liscano was the organ- 
izer and first Director of Venezuela’s Bureau of Folklore Research. 
In this post he began the Bureau’s outstanding collection of 
folk stories, songs, photographs, and other folklore materials. The 
folk-song library now contains more than 1,200 records. An album 
of Negro, Indian, and Old Spanish songs and dances that Liscano 
collected in northern Venezuela is available from the Division of 
Music of the Library of Congress in Washington. 


Our book reviews this month are contributed by a professor and 
a lady diplomat-bullfighter: 

Paraguayan Prof. Pasto Max YNsFrAN of the University 
of Texas Institute of Latin American Studies takes up the history 
of his country written by Dr. Warren. Attractive Sara CorDERO 
Huerta, who reports on Tom Lea’s novel, knows the inside of 
bullfighting from amateur frays in which she participated on her 
haciendas in Mexico. A good farmer and hunter, she took first 
place in an examination for the Mexican Foreign Service at 
eighteen. She is now Secretary of the Mexican delegation to the 
OAS. 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ 


on page 43 


1. Coffee 
2. Guatemala 
3. Chile 
4. Quito 
5. Mar del Plata 


Nicaraguans 

Dominican Republic 

Veracruz 


Montevideo 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations 


Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El] Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 


United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 


Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 


The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 


of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. 


The permanent body 


representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 


at the Pan American Union building. 


This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 


technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 


Cultural Council. 


The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 


Besides AMERICAS, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 


Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meet- 
ings of Consultation, the Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 


Américas subscription rates $3.00 a year, $1.00 extra for postage to countries outside the Pan American Postal Union. 
and Portuguese editions $2.00 a year plus $1.00 for postage to countries outside the Pan American Postal Union. 


Spanish 
Single copies 25¢. 


Opposite: tributary starts down to the Amazon from Peruvian Andes 


Back cover: street scene in Cartagena, Colombia 
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